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Of Right and Wrong, God and Life 


Some liberal affirmations of the Friends 


“To the scientifically minded” the Ad- 
vancement Committee of the Friends’ 
General Conference has addressed a 
statement of religion, reprinted with 
some abridgment herewith. It is an 
admirable setting forth of those es- 
sentials of a free faith that trans- 
cend, without compromising, certain 
fundamental differences among lib- 
erals to-day, and that have been so 
remarkably incarnate in the lives and 
labors of those people commonly called 
Quakers. 


E have no formal creed, and such 

unity as we have—and we have a 
great deal—is due~to the fact that rea- 
sonable minds working on the same ma- 
terials are likely to arrive at similar con- 
elusions. However, we demand no unity 
of opinion and we find both interest and 
stimulus in our many differences. 

Most Friends agree that the Sermon on 
the Mount presents the highest ideal for 
a way of life; this we accept not only 
on authority from without but mainly 
as conviction from within. We thus unite 
on a common purpose; a human society 
organized on a basis of good will and 
friendliness. There are differences among 
us as to details and methods, but not as 


to this desired end. Our objective deter- 
mines for us the meaning of right and 
wrong. Right is that which serves the 
common purpose, wrong is that which 
hinders or thwarts it. It is the standard 
by which we undertake to test the organi- 
zation of society, international policies, 
and indeed all human conduct and insti- 
tutions. Our opposition to war is based 
on .the conviction that war hinders the 
development of the world family; yet we 
do not exclude from membership those 
who do not have that conviction. Many 
of us feel that our industrial system is in 
need of changes, but we have not arrived 
at unity as to what should be done 
about it. 


We have deferred until this point the 
use of the word God—a word of diverse 
and uncertain meaning. To us God means 
a unifying influence which makes men 
long for a brotherly world; which tends 
to bind men together in unity. Our re- 
ligion is built on the experience of such 
a God as the Chief Imperative of life. 
We have never been very particular about 
names, if only the meaning is plain. We 
have called this element of life the Seed, 
the Inner Light, the In-speaking Voice, 
the Christ within, the Word. We are 
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willing to have still other names: “The 
power not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness”, the Hidden Dynamo, the 
Super-Self, the World-Father, all seem to 
be proper symbolisms. Of course we do 
not claim to know if God is a person as 
we are persons. As we look ourselves 
over, it doesn’t seem altogether probable 
that the power which draws humanity 
together into the spirit of brotherhood is 
just a greater person than ourselves. But 
“it is not a question of personality or 
something but of personality or 
something greater”. 


Whatever God may be and whatever 
life may mean, we are not insured against 
loss, suffering, and death. But there is 
an element of life greater than our normal 
everyday selves which enables us to rise 
above loss and suffering and to face life 
and death without fear and with manly 
hearts. 


less, 


The Religious Society of Friends is a 
group of people of good will, working to- 
gether for mutual support in making the 
God-element of life the commanding ele- 
ment. We never altogether succeed in 
doing this, but the effort is an essential 
part of our religion. It is only by squarely 
facing what is that man may hope to ae- 
complish what may be; wherefore religion 
as we understand it has nothing to fear 
from science. Indeed, we welcome every 
extension of mental horizon, every new 
discovery as to the nature of the world 
we live in. 
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Why Is April 30 
An Important Date? 


THE BY-LAWS of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


& 


state: Churches and other religious, educational and phil- 
anthropic societies which make annual contributions to the 


Association shall be members of the Association. ... 


A 


contribution must be placed in the hands of the officers of 
the Association on or before April 30, to entitle a church or 
other society to be represented in the following annual 


meeting. 


ASSOCIATION. 


NOW IS THE TIME to make your contribution. 


CHECKS should be made payable to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 


HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A Nation, a Church Pay Tribute to Mr. Taft 


Services in Washington, D.C., and at King’s Chapel—His 
active and whole-hearted endeavors in behalf 


NATION and a church are in mourning 
for William Howard Taft, twenty- 
seventh President and tenth Chief Justice 
of the United States and foremost Unita- 
rian layman, who died March 8 after a 
yaliant fight for life. 

Funeral and burial rites took place in 
Washington, D.C., March 11. This day of 
solemn but simple ceremonies began at 
nine o’clock, with the removal of the body 
from Mr. Taft’s home to the Capitol, 
where thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren braved a downpour of rain to look 
for the last time upon him. ‘Two hours 
later, the body was removed, and a com- 
pany that included soldiers, sailors, and 
marines with their bands playing dirges 
escorted the casket to All Souls Unitarian 
Church. Here the service was conducted 
by Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, Mr. Taft’s 
pastor during most of the years since he 
became President. 

In attendance were President and Mrs. 
Hoover, Vice-President Curtis, the Speaker 
of the House and Mrs. Longworth, Chief 
Justice Hughes, and the associate justices 
of the Supreme Court, committees of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
ambassadors and ministers of foreign 
countries, together with the ladies of 
official and diplomatic families. Many 
others of prominence were there, including 
two members of the Taft Cabinet, Frank 
H. Hitchcock, who was Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and George W. Wickersham, who was 
Attorney-General. Toward the front sat 
Mrs. Taft and the children of the late 
Chief Justice and herself, their grand- 
children, and other relatives. 


PAUL REVERE BELL TOLLS 


As the cortége approached the church, 
there was heard the ringing of the historic 
Paul Revere bell, which, presented to the 
church in 1822, has tolled the passing of 
every President since that time. Dr, 
Pierce preceded the body up the aisle of 
the church, repeating the Scriptural pas- 
sage that begins, “I am the resurrection 
and the life.” There was no sermon, no 
eulogy. That was Mr. Taft’s wish. After 
the opening sentences, the congregation 
joined Dr. Pierce in the Lord’s Prayer. 
There was no choir, but “Abide With Me” 
and “Lead Kindly Light’, two favorite 


_ hymns of Mr. Taft, were played by a 


string quartet, organ, and chimes. Dr. 
Pierce read Wordsworth’s “Character of 
the Happy Warrior” and Tennyson’s “Ode 


of the free faith 


on the Death of the Duke of Wellington”, 
and. passages from the Books of Exodus, 
Deuteronomy, and Job. After he had pro- 
nounced the benediction, he proceeded 
down the aisle, repeating other sentences 
from the Bible. The organ played a re- 
cessional, and the old bell tolled again as 
the body of Mr. Taft was borne from the 
church. 


IN ARLINGTON OHMETERY 


Then followed the procession to Arling- 
ton National Cemetery, where Mr. Taft 
was buried with military honors. As it 
arrived at Fort Myer, the battery began 
firing the presidental salute of twenty-one 
guns at one-minute intervals. The Third 
Cavalry band, mounted, and three troops 
of the regiment formed a guard of honor 
which preceded the procession to the 
grave. In waiting at the burial plot were 
a thousand armed men, who had been on 
duty there since 130 Pm. The bugles 
sounded, the navy band played softly 
“Abide With Me”. For the service, Dr. 
Pierce repeated the Twenty-Third Psalm, 
quoted the words of Jesus at the Last 
Supper, and read Tennyson’s ‘Crossing 
the Bar’. Sixteen men from the Third 
Cavalry fired three rounds. There was a 
moment of silence, then the playing of 
“Taps”. And now, after a day of drizzle 
and rain, the sun came out to stay, illumi- 
nating Washington Monument in the 
distance. 

Mr. Taft rests on the summit of a long 
sloping hillside in Arlington National 
Cemetery. The nearest grave is that of 
Robert Todd Lincoln, last surviving son 
of the Civil War President, and a little 
farther on is the grave of John W. Weeks, 
Secretary of War in two Cabinets, and 
Unitarian layman. 

At the same hour as the service in All 
Souls, the Boston Association of ministers 
conducted a memorial service in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass. In the procession 
of ministers were Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, Dr. 
Charles BE. Park, Rey. Abbot Peterson, 
and Dr. John C. Perkins. 

The Unitarian Building at 25 Beacon 
Street was closed for an hour in respect 
to Mr. Taft’s memory, and the Board of 
Directors and department secretaries of 
the American Unitarian Association occu- 
pied seats in the Chapel together, while 
staff members of the other Unitarian or- 


ganizations were present in large num- 
bers. Among persons in the pews were 
men who were in government positions 
in Washington during President Taft’s 
administration. 

Dr. Perkins read the opening sentences 
and prayer. Mr. Peterson read passages 
appropriate to the occasion. Dr. Park 
gave a brief but impressive estimate of 
Mr. Taft. 

“The greatest service he rendered was 
not a service that derives-its value from 
any office, but one from which all his 
offices derived their value’, Dr. Park said. 
“The greatest service he rendered, was 
in being the kind of man he was—simple, 
upright, brave, reverent, cheerful, and 
sympathetic. 

“We shall honor him in many ways, 
pompous ways, pretentious ways, preju- 
diced ways. But the highest honor we 
shall do him will be the most common, 
and the dearest to his own heart—to think 
of him as neither President nor Chief 
Justice, but as William Howard Taft, one 
of God’s gentlemen.” 

In many other Unitarian churches 
throughout the country, memorial services 
have been held and will be held later. 


BEFORE UNITARIAN GATHERINGS 


The Unitarian fellowship for many 
years has accounted Mr. Taft as its most 
distinguished member. His name was 
among those of the eight Unitarian leaders 
in this country and in Europe who made 
up the list of the honorary life members 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
The death of the former -Chief Justice 
removes not a nominal Unitarian but an 
active churchman. He served the <Asso- 
ciation for the six years from 1916 to 
1922 as its vice-president. For the ten 
years from 1915 to 1925 he was president 
of the General Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Christian Churches, and 
presided at its biennial meetings from 
Montreal, Canada, to San Francisco, Calif. 
One of the pleasures of the journey to 
the Montreal General Conference in 1917 
was a visit made by the delegates to his 
home at Murray Bay on the St. Lawrence. 

Mr. Taft was instrumental in forming 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. At a 
capacity meeting in Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, Mass., which overflowed into King’s 
Chapel, Mr. Taft was the principal speaker 
in arousing enthusiasm for developing the 
League. Mr. Taft also served the League 
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as a member of its Council from 1920 to 
1925. 

In November, 1920, as honorary chair- 
man of the Unitarian Campaign, to which 
he personally gave a generous subscrip- 
tion, Mr. Taft spoke on ‘The Unitarian 
Religion as the Solvent for the Post-War 
Reaction of Extravagance”’. The meeting 
was held in the First Church in Boston, 
and Mr. Taft claimed kinship with John 
Wilson, first minister of the church. ‘He 
was not a Unitarian”, Mr. Taft said. “If 
that statement be true, then we have made 
progress in our family.” 

At the meeting of the International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals in Prague in 
1927, Mr. Taft was elected its president by 
acclamation, and he held that office until 
his death. 

When the Association held its General 
Conference in Washington in 1927, Chief 
Justice Taft presided at one of the prin- 
cipal sessions, introducing in especially 
happy vein former Attorney-General 
George W. Wickersham of his own Cabinet 
family. 


HIS UNITARIAN HERITAGE 


Mr. Taft’s last public service to the 
general cause of Unitarianism was the 
writing of a letter in which he urged 
support of the Maintenance Fund for the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League and the Young 
People’s Religious Union, commending the 
creation of this fund to strengthen the 
League and young people’s organization 
and thereby to quicken the life of the 
whole denomination. 

In an address as president of the Uni- 
tarian General Conference in 1915 on ‘‘The 
Religious Convictions of an American 
Citizen”, Mr. Taft stated that his father 
and mother were Unitarians and _ his 
maternal grandmother was a follower of 
William Ellery Channing. 

“Liberal Religion was therefore bred in 
my bone’, he declared. “After a life of 
nearly threescore, and of a not incon- 
siderable contact with many religions, I 
do not find my views changed as to the 
profound importance both of maintaining 
the liberal Christian religion as an in- 
dispensable element in the progress of 
civilization and as a means of stimulating 
and elevating the lives of those whose 
faith in a strictly orthodox creed has 
failed.” This address is among those 
which the American Unitarian Association 
has printed as a tract for free distribution. 

When Mr. Taft, as the young Yale gradu- 
ate, returned to his home in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, he became interested at once in the 
young people’s activities of the First Uni- 
tarian Congregational Chureh and was 
president of its Unity Club. Later, he 
often said jokingly that his presidental 
aspirations began with his elevation to 
this high office. He was particularly in- 
terested in dramatic performances of the 
club, and, on one occasion, as the lusty 
Captain of the Marines in “Pianafore”, 
he led the chorus. 

Two weeks before his recent journey 
to the South in a hopeless search for new 
vigor, Mr. Taft was in his accustomed 
pew in All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Washington, the church of John Quincy 
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Adams and Millard Fillmore, of Webster 
and Calhoun, William E. Chandler, and 
other famous statesmen, educators, scien- 
tists, literary and professional men. Mr. 
Taft has served All Souls Church in many 
capacities. He laid the corner stone for 
a church building on Sixteenth Street, a 
site which later was abandoned. ‘The 
silver trowel he used is one of the treas- 
ures of the parish. He was a speaker at 
the dedication of the present building, 
and he made the presentation of the gift 
from the congregation to the minister on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the in- 
stallation of Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, in 
April, 1926. 

Mr. Taft has presided at the annual 
parish meeting at All Souls. He was one 
of the speakers at a series of Sunday eve- 
ning meetings, which were a forerunner 
of the Laymen’s League mission services. 
Last spring he gave time out of his busy 
life to visit the church school and give 
the children a friendly, ‘“‘chuckle-ful” talk. 
More recently still, he has served on an 
endowment committee for All Souls. Al- 
ways, he was quick to demonstrate his 
loyalty to his own church and to the Uni- 
tarian cause at large. 

On the last day of his attendance at the 
church as President of the United States, 
Mr. Taft’s portrait was presented to All 
Souls by the Unitarian Club. <A simple 
service of affectionate farewell was held 
and all sang together “Blest Be the Tie 
That Binds”. 

Judge Alphonso Taft, his father, pos- 
sessed the same sturdy strain of liberal 
thinking as the son. As judge of the 
Superior Court he wrote a_ dissenting 
opinion from the majority of his colleagues 
in regard to maintaining devotional read- 
ing of the Bible in the public schools. 
This opinion made him unpopular among 
orthodox Protestant circles, but his 
opinion was upheld by higher judicial 
opinion, and the devotional reading of the 
Bible in the city and State came to an end. 


REBUKING BIGOTRY 


Although Mr. Taft’s Unitarianism goes 
back at least two generations before him, 
not much was said of it until the days of 
the presidential campaign, when his unor- 
thodox religious views were bitterly though 
subtly attacked in a whispering campaign. 
President Roosevelt’s rebuke to those who 
joined in this attack was so strong a 
declaration on behalf of freedom of con- 
science that portions of it, translated into 
the Hungarian language, were posted on 
the billboards and walls of Budapest by 
Unitarians in that country. Such journals 
as The Nation, in the heat of the presi- 
dential campaign, printed such sentiments 
as this: ‘This is no age to prosecribe a man 
because he believes in the religion of 
Emerson, Channing, and Theodore Parker 
—in fine, because he is a member of a 
sect which has supplied leaders for all the 
great humanitarian movements of the last 
century.” When he spoke in the First 
Church in Boston in November, 1920, as 
honorary chairman of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign, he declared: “You in New England 
don’t understand the ignorance that there 
is in parts of the country with reference 
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to Unitarianism. If you want to find out, 
run for President.” 

Mr. Taft constantly affirmed that Uni- 
tarians are Christians, and urged that its 
message be sent out as widely as possible. 

‘Ours is a call to the unconverted”, he 
said. ‘Ours is a message of hope to those 
who are drifting into an indifference 
which will not make for their future hap- 
piness, which will not enable them to meet 
the certain sorrows and disappointments 
of life, and will not give them that calm 
basis for contentment that religion fur- 
nishes.” And this contentment seems to 
have been William Howard Taft’s in good 
measure. 
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Evasion 


An editorial in The Cleveland (Ohio) Press 

Rey. Dilworth Lupton of the First Uni- 
tarian Church last Sunday preached a 
sermon in which he made the charge di- 
rectly and by implication that bookstores 
hide Dakin’s life of Mary Baker Eddy be- 
cause of a fear of boycott at the hands of 
Christian Scientists. 

Ralph B. Textor, a member of the Chris- 
tian Science Committee on Publication for 
Ohio, to-day makes formal reply to Mr. 
Lupton’s sermon, in which he says: “The 
right asserted by Christian Scientists is 
the right to protest against a publication 
which misrepresents our religion, its 
founder, or its adherents. In short, we 
assert the right to defend and protect our 
religion and persons connected with it 
from public misrepresentation. Surely, 
there are but few fair and thoughtful ob- 
servers, correctly informed, who are dis- 
posed to deny or deprecate such a right.” 

This seems like a temperate statement, 
but it does not deal with the direct charge, 
which has certainly been made, that there 
has been a threat of general boycott in the 
Ohristian Scientists’ assertion of “the right 
to defend and protect our religion. .. .” 

Certainly any group of people has every 
right to protect its religious beliefs by re- 
fusing to buy a publication which attacks 
those beliefs, provided the refusal is not 
extended beyond the book or books in 
question. 

But no group, held together by a reli- 
gious or any other bond, whether of Chris- 
tian Science, Protestantism, Catholicism, 
or some political or economic belief, can, 
we believe, justify a general boycott of any 
business because that business will not 
bow to the will of the group. 

It would contribute to public under- 
standing, and would be of service to the 
Christian Science Church itself, if direct 
answer were made to the charges and im- 
plications in Mr. Lupton’s sermon. 


Moral practice slowly builds up a richer, 
deeper inner life within us and reveals 
accumulative power of moral advance, 
which indicates that something in the 
deepest nature of the universe backs a 
person who is making his life an organ 
of ethical goodness—Rufus M. Jones. . 


William Howard Taft, Statesman and Jurist 


A less remembered achievement is his diplomatic missions that earned him the 


unofficial title of “secretary of peace” 


ILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, the only 

man who served his nation both as 
its President and as its Chief Justice, was 
not the traditional great American who 
begins life humbly in a cabin without ad- 
vantages of education and family back- 
ground. Mr. Taft’s father was a distin- 
guished lawyer and statesman. He was 
Secretary of War and Attorney-General 
under President Grant, and United States 
minister to Austria under President 
Arthur. 

The son, William, was born in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, September 15, 1857. He en- 
tered Yale College at seventeen, held high 
rank during the four years, and graduated 
as salutatorian. He was also an athlete, 
playing football and baseball, wrestling 
and boxing. Physically he was the most 
powerful member of his class. 

He graduated from Yale in 1878. He 
entered the Cincinnati College of Law, re- 
ceiving the degree of LL.B. in 1880, and 
the same year was admitted to the bar. 
His progress in the law was rapid during 
the next ten years. It might be remarked 
here that through all the chance and 
change of his political career he never lost 
his devotion to the legal profession. His 
father had been an eminent jurist; he in- 
herited an attachment to this work. After 
his admission to the bar, Mr. Taft was ap- 
pointed suecessively assistant prosecuting 
attorney of Hamilton County, Ohio, col- 
lector of internal revenue (appointed by 
President Arthur), and assistant county 
solicitor. In March, 1887, at the age of 
thirty, he was placed on the bench of the 
Superior Court of the State of Ohio. 
Three years later President Harrison, in 
search of a man of powerful legal mind 
and with a high sense of justice, appointed 
him Solicitor-General of the United States. 
In this office, Mr. Taft found himself face 
to face with cases regarding corporation 
law and the rights of workmen. His de- 
cisions, as handed down, established prec- 
edents which are followed to-day. While 
engaged in the exacting duties of his high 
office, Mr. Taft became dean of the Cin- 
cinnati Law School. 


“= 


After the Spanish-American War, when 
control of the Philippine Islands passed to 
the United States, the question of their 
government was foremost in the national 
councils. In March, 1900, President Mc- 
Kinley appointed a military commission to 
investigate conditions, making Mr. Taft its 
chairman. He resigned from the federal 
bench. The following year he was ap- 
pointed the first civil governor of the 
Islands. In this capacity he put down in- 
surrections, brought over American teach- 
ers, established post offices, postal savings 
banks, courts, and administrative systems. 
He built roads, public buildings, schools, 
bridges, and sewers. When, after four 
years, he resigned to become President 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


Roosevelt’s Secretary of War, more than 
600,000 Philippine children were learning 
the English language and other branches 
under competent American teachers; 1,000 
miles of railway had been constructed; a 
rural free delivery had been established ; 
a gold standard currency and improved 
methods of agriculture and stock raising 
had been introduced. His idea of colonial 
government, proved repeatedly by his able 
and just administration of the Philippines, 
was one of the most advanced. He said of 
that policy: “It may be that it is too far 
advanced. It may be that it is doomed to 
failure; but at any rate it is an experi- 
ment that it is wise for us to make. We 
can afford to make it, and if it be a failure 
we can afford to accept the responsibility.” 


ob 


In May, 1904, Mr. Taft was given ‘im- 
mediate supervision” of the Panama Canal 
Commission. His efforts resulted in the 
successful control of the Canal Zone, and 
the final building of the canal. In 1906, 
Cuba, in a turmoil of revolution, turned to 
President Roosevelt for aid. Secretary 
Taft was sent to the island as provisional 
governor. Inside of a month order had 
been restored, and he retired, appointing 
Charles E. Magoon in his place. His next 
difficult mission was to the Panama Canal 
Zone, Cuba, and Porto Rico, in which three 
places trouble had developed. Mr. Taft 
outlined methods of procedure in each 
case, and had the satisfaction of seeing all 
of them pursued with success. His 
methods of pacification now being well 
known, he was sent to Russia, China, and 
Japan on a friendly but delicate mission. 
His work in all three nations was to be 
that of a wise diplomat; in short, to iron 
out misunderstandings. This he succeeded 
in doing, to the satisfaction of the three 
governments. So successful was he on 
these difficult diplomatic missions that the 
press of those nations began to refer to 
him as President Roosevelt’s “secretary of 


peace”. 
With all this background of achieve- 
ment, with his immense popularity 


throughout the nation, and particularly 
with Mr. Roosevelt’s support, his nomina- 
tion and election as twenty-seventh Presi- 
dent of the United States was almost a 
foregone conclusion. At the national elec- 
tions, November 3, 1908, he was elected 
over the Democratic candidate, William J. 
Bryan, by more than one million votes. 
His majority in the electoral college was 
326 to 157. Said Mr. Roosevelt, referring 
to his unusual administrative abilities, “It 
is one of Mr. Taft’s great gifts of useful- 
ness that he possesses exactly this ability 
—the ability unflinchingly to stand by the 
right, and yet to do it with the minimum 
of offensiveness toward those who do not 
see matters as clearly as he does.” 

Mr. Taft is not referred to as one of the 


great Presidents. Two reasons may be as- 
signed: his election depended too much on 
the will of his predecessor, President 
Roosevelt; he was temperamentally and 
mentally unfitted to fulfill the functions 
of Chief Executive of the nation. He did 
not enjoy the office, and could not summon 
the tremendous energy necessary to push 
through legislation in the face of powerful 
opposition. He made himself beloved by 
the people on account of his readiness to 
smile through difficulties; but that method 
did not work with Congress, and things 
simply did not get done. On his return 
from his hunting expedition in Africa, 
Roosevelt was approached by Republican 
leaders who told him, wisely or unwisely, 
the way things were going. and that his 
protégé was not carrying on the policies 
they believed in and had fought for. 
Roosevelt reluctantly entered the political 
arena against Mr. Taft. The Progressive 
Party was organized; and the next presi- 
dential election saw three candidates, Mr. 
Taft for the Republicans, Roosevelt for 
the Progressives, and Wilson for the 
Democrats. Wilson won, largely because 
of dissension in the ranks of his opponents. 
Mr. Taft received but eight electoral votes, 
as against eighty-eight for Roosevelt and 
four hundred thirty-five for Wilson. 

On retiring from the office of President 
in 1913, Mr. Taft became Kent professor 
of law at Yale. He devoted considerable 
time to lecturing. In 1913 he was elected 
president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, and, in 1914, first president of the 
American Institute of Jurisprudence, or- 
ganized in the interests of improved 
jurisprudence. 


a. 


At the outbreak of the World War in 
1914, Mr. Taft proved his breadth of mind 
when he sustained President Wilson in 
most of his policies, and he became one of 
the most enthusiastic supporters of the 
League of Nations, speaking throughout 
the counry in its behalf. He also served 
as president of the Red Cross. 

June 30, 1921, President Harding ap- 
pointed him Chief Justice of the United 
States, thus enabling him to achieve the 
great ambition of his life. This high 
office had been offered him three times 
before, twice while he was administering 
the Philippines, and in 1906. But he felt 
he had to see the Philippine job through, 
and said, “I long for a judicial career; 
but if it must turn on this decision I am 
willing to lose it.” The third time the 
office was offered him, he plainly said he 
was declining because it was the wish of 
his family that he be President. 

He resigned as Chief Justice, February 
3, 1930, because of ill health, and died 
only a little more than a month later, 
Mareh 8. On his resignation, his col- 
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leagues on the bench sent him this strik- 
ing testimonial: 


Dear Chief Justice: 


We call you chief justice still, for 
we cannot quickly give up the title 
by which we have known you for all 
these later years and which you have 
made so dear to us. We cannot let 
you leave us without trying to tell 
you how dear you have made it. 

You came to us from achievements 
in other fields and with the prestige 
of the illustrious place that you lately 
had held, and you showed in a new 
form your voluminous capacity for 
work and for getting work done; your 
humor that smoothed the rough places, 
your golden heart that has brought 
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you love from every side, and, most 
of all, from your brethren whose 
tasks you have made happy and light. 

We grieve at your illness, but your 
spirit has given life an impulse that 
will abide whether you are with us 
or away. 

Affectionately yours. 


All his life Mr. Taft was an enthusiastic 
Unitarian layman. He spoke repeatedly 
in behalf of Unitarian principles, and 
could be relied on to support Unitarian 
efforts for expansion. He and Charles W. 
Eliot were for years the two pre-eminent 
laymen, referred to with peculiar pride 
for their truly great achievements. Both 
will live in the memories of this fellowship 
as expressing its highest and finest ideals. 


ONDENCE 


Of Mr. Ashley in Seattle 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


My attention is called to the fact that 
in a recently published report of my trip 
to the Pacific Coast, favorable comments 
were made upon the work of Miss Dyer 
and Mr. Kristjansson in Seattle, Wash., 
and that no mention was made of Mr. 
Ashley, the minister of the First Church. 
My correspondent regrets this omission 
and hopes that I will explain it. 

I hasten to follow the kindly sugges- 
tion, The report published in Tur Rea- 
ISTER is a Shortened form of a much longer 
_ report made to the officers of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association. In the short- 
ening, many statements of interest had 
to be omitted. Unfortunately, and en- 
tirely by accident, Mr. Ashley’s name was 
omitted. He has been preaching vigor- 
ously in the First Church these recent 
years, and both he and his wife have the 
deep affection of their parishioners. We 
are all in their debt. 

I am glad to make this brief mention 
of an omission and again to pay my re- 
spects to one of our honored ministers. 

Louis ©. CornisH. 

Boston, MASs. 


The Nobel Prize 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

After reading the very interesting) arti- 
cle in THE CHRISTIAN Reoister, “Out of 
One Man’s Mind the Great Peace Pact”, 
by Edward H. Cotton, I read in The 
American-Scandinavian Review for Feb- 
ruary, in the current event section, that 
the Nobel Peace Prize had not been 
awarded for 1929 and that former Secre- 
tary of State Frank B. Kellogg had been 
mentioned as a likely winner of the prize. 
I wrote immediately to the editor of The 
Review, Hanna Astrup Larsen, and sent 
her a copy of THE Reaister, suggesting 
that Attorney Salmon O. Leyinson be a 
candidate for the 1930 Nobel Peace Prize. 

At our Women’s Alliance meeting, Feb- 
ruary 6, at the First Unitarian Church, 
Los Angeles, a resolution was made and 
signed and will be enclosed. The triennial 


Pacific Coast Conference of the Unitarian 
Churches will be held in April, and if 
you think it advisable to have a similar 
resolution adopted at that time we will 
have it attended to. 

I wish you would ask Mr. Cotton what 
he thinks about suggesting Attorney Lev- 
inson as a candidate for the Nobel Peace 
Prize. 

Signe M. ANDERSEN. 


INGLEWOOD, CALIF. 


[Tur Reeister favors Mr. Levinson for 
the Nobel Prize.—Eprror. ] 


Coffee, Tobacco, Alcohol, Drugs 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

The daily press publishes frequent re- 
ports concerning the use of stimulants 
and narcotics, the general tenor of which 


is that their use is to be attributed almost 


entirely to the Eighteenth Amendment. 
A little observation and reflection will 
show how absurd such a_ conclusion 
really is. 

As children we were stimulated by tea 
and coffee. During, and slightly after, 
the adolescent period, when tea and coffee 
begin to lose their effect, many of us 
begin using tobacco. Some go no further, 
but others use tobacco to such excess that 
they are utterly unable to consume enough 
of it to produce the desired effect and 
are compelled to take up the use of 
alcoholics. Here, again, the same general 
process is repeated. Excessive use of 
alcoholics soon compels the use of the 
various opiates. It has been my privilege 
to know personally quite a number of 
drug addicts of various kinds. Every one 
of them, both men and women, were 
steady drinkers first, and resorted to 
drugs only when whisky could not be con- 
sumed in sufficient quantities to “pep” 
them up. While there are exceptions, of 
course, it is rather unusual to find a 
steady drinker who was not first a con- 
firmed smoker, and it is still more unusual 
to find a smoker who is not a coffee 
drinker. 

The actual truth is that drugs are used 
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in spite of the Eighteenth Amendment and 
not because of it. It is the increasing use 
of tobacco and not prohibition that is 
leading mere children, and their elders 
as well, to the use of alcoholics and 
opiates. 

When the satisfaction of any habit de- 
mands and compels precedence over food, 
clothing, and shelter, that habit threatens 
national existence. 

When the satisfaction of that habit de- 
mands and compels precedence over the 
fine arts—music, art, drama, literature— 
it threatens civilization. I am thinking 
of tobacco. 

It would seem that the tobacco trust 
would display good business judgment if 
it were to put on an advertising campaign 
urging the more moderate use of tobacco. 
If it does not do so, an unfavorable public 
reaction against the tobacco business is 
certain to come. 

L. S. Hopxrs. 

Canton, Mo. 


Is Reality Spiritual P 


To the Editor of Tan CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The discussion of humanism interests 
me greatly; and, as I see it, indicates the 
travail of human knowledge and percep- 
tion as they seek to bring forth the 
facts of reality. The question resolves 
itself into this: Is reality material or 
spiritual? Our religious differences arise 
from an attempted separation or distine- 
tion of matter and spirit. The latter is 
hypothetical and cannot be proved. Our 
great scientists, Christian and non-Chris- 
tian, agree that in the last analysis matter 
is composed of unseeable entities, these 
manifesting in energy and forms. Who 
can consistently and successfully dispute 
the idea that the highest form of that 
energy is what we term intelligence in its 
various phases of activity, and that the 
warmth or radiance of that intelligence 
is love? 

The acceptance or understanding of this 
idea eliminates all mysticism and gives us 
a workable definition of reality. Its high- 
est expression is evidently the promotion 
of idealism in oneself and in behalf of 
others. This is the only religion necessary 
and may as well be called humanism. It 
is the rendering of loyal devotion to 
human beings who need such devotion, 
rather than to the long-time conception of 
a so-called supernatural being, who, or 
which, if there be such, does not need it. 
To try to glorify a being supposed to be 
all-glorious calls to mind these lines by 
Shakespeare : 


To gild refined gold, to paint the Illy, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 


It is impossible to glorify an all-glorious 
being; it is “wasteful and ridiculous ex- 
cess”; but our energies are profitably em- 
ployed in trying to glorify man. He needs 
it; the God that man has projected 
does not, 

MARTIN SINDELL. 

BrRipeGerort, Conn. 


——— 
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Before He Goes Further— 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Dr. J. T. Sunderland, writing of the his- 
toric “Issue in the West” in THE REGISTER 
of February 13, asks: “May a form of 
humanism which rejects theism as not 
only unimportant but also as_ untrue, 
honestly march under the banner of a re- 
ligious body which has always regarded 
theism as not only true but as central and 
fundamental in its very life?’ 

It seems to me Dr. Sunderland answered 
his own question elsewhere in the same 
article, when he referred to a “view, ac- 
cepted and proclaimed by all representa- 
tive Unitarian leaders from the time of 
Faustus Socinus and Francis David to our 
own day, that Unitarianism is a historic 
Christian development, a reform move- 
ment in Christianity, a free, progressive, 
nonecreedal Christian church, existing to 
follow truth wherever it leads and dis- 
tinctly to promote both human service 
and enlightened worship”. (Italics mine.) 

I am a young man preparing myself 
for the Unitarian ministry, but, did I not 
think that in that ministry I should be 
perfectly free to follow my truth wherever 
it led me, I am sure I should look for 
another profession. 

It may be, as Dr. Sunderland says, that 
Unitarians have always regarded theism 
as true, central, and fundamental in the 
life of their religion; but if there is any 
tradition in Unitarianism binding future 
Unitarians to hold the same beliefs that 
past Unitarians have held, then I should 
like very much to know of it before I go 
further with my preparation for the 
ministry. 

JOHN W. SEARS. 

Swansporo, N.C. 


Agrees With Mr. Bryant, Dr. Park 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER - 


Having been a subscriber of TuE ReEc- 
ister for many years, thirty-five or more, 
therefore a constant reader, I note with 
intense interest the eonferring (to use 
a polite word) being constantly carried 
on between theists and humanists. 

The article in the last number, Feb- 
ruary 6, by J. Ernest Bryant interests 
me very much, as I agree and sympathize 
with him in his view of the matter. How 
very true it is that theism embraces all 
the humanists have to say on the subject, 
and that they only are antitheists! The 
fathers of our great and splendid faith 
have always preached of the dignity and 
glory of the human race, and of the un- 
known and unsuspected powers in man, 
but they did not believe or think it 
necessary to push God off his throne and 
put man in his place in order to help the 
race to a higher level. 

I think with Mr. Bryant that it might 
be a wise thing to reprint some of the 
splendid teaching of Hale, Clarke, Crooker, 
Sutherland, Charles W. Eliot, Crothers, 
and others. They did not say anything 
about leaving God out; they, too, taught 
immortality in no uncertain terms. 

_ As an old woman in her eightieth year 
who has believed in and trusted God 
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and tried to live as He would wish her 
to, ever since my mother taught me in 
my early childhood of the love and good- 
ness of God to care for me, I do not think 
of placing frail humanity in His place. 

In Tye Recister of January 23, is an 
article by Charles E. Park which appeals 
very strongly to my mind and reason. 
“Of myself I can do nothing.” Evidently 
Mr. Park still believes and trusts. It 
seems to me such a pity to weaken our 
liberal church that is none too strong 
at its best by this form of belief that is 
only a house built on the sand, even if it 
is as strong as that, for it is to me only 
a bubble, without even a foundation of 
sand. 

Grace A. AUSTIN. 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 


Testimony That Counts 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The editorial entitled “Or Government 
Control?” in THe Recrster of February 
13, asserts that ‘‘all the testimony confirms 
the keepers of the prohibition law that it 
is good”. In support of this, the opinion 
of the editor of The Toronto Globe is 
cited. Of course, numerous opinions of 
an opposite tenor, such as one before me 
now, might be quoted. Vastly more sig- 
nificant than any or all such statements 
are such facts as the following: In recent 
years every Province in Canada has tried 
prohibition, and after trial has, with one 
exception (tiny Prince Edward Island), 
repudiated it. Ontario has within some 
fifteen years had four different methods 
of control: (1) the old license system (2) 
absolute prohibition, first as a war meas- 
ure, then continued by a referendum; (3) 
the sale of light wines and beers; (4) 
Government sale. After three years of 
the last plan, it was the issue in a gen- 
eral election last October, in which it was 
overwhelmingly sustained. The composi- 
tion of the new house is Conservatives 
(wets), 92; Liberals (drys), 18; progres- 
sives (ultra prohibitionist), 5. The popu-: 
lar vote was Conservatives, 581,868; Lib- 
erals, 329,248; a majority of 252,620, for 
Government sale. The people of Canada 
have tried prohibition and have deliber- 
ately abandoned it as a failure. They do 
not consider that prohibition laws are 
good, and they have said so in election 
after election. Here is “testimony” that 
cannot be turned aside by the opinion of 
a Toronto editor. 

FREDERIC GILL. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 


What One Believes Does Matter 
FRANK L. HUNT 


It is not uncommonly thought that reli- 
gious beliefs are of little consequence, 
that what one thinks does not matter. 
This is a remark frequently made by the 
unthinking. If it is a reasoned remark, it 
is sophistry pure and simple. I should 
like to ask these well-meaning souls, 
whose benevolent aim seems to be to 
honey-coat religious issues, if it makes 
any difference to them what the physician 
thinks who is called to the bedside of a 
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member of the family. It might give 
them confidence in his ability to relieve 
suffering and prescribe a cure if they 
satisfy themselves that he belongs to the 
best school of medicine, that his theories 
of disease are sound, and that the thera- 
peutic effect of his medicine is all that 
could be desired. If the information is 
obtainable, it must make a difference to 
me as to what my family physician thinks. 

Thought has everything to do with in- 
telligent action. Beliefs have an inestim- 
able influence over conduct. If these 
things are not true, it is quite futile for 
this society to expend effort to maintain 
a school of religious education for the 
purpose of inculeating rejigious ideas in 
the mind of your children. But since 
they are true, we are instilling the best 
thought of the world in their impression- 
able minds to the end of influencing a 
type of conduct that will make for the 
enrichment of life. If what we believe 
does not matter, you might as well send 
your children to the most convenient 
meeting-house and never take the trouble 
to observe to what extent ideas and be- 
liefs control their actions. 

Charles W. Wendte says that he never 
observed a more striking illustration of 
the influence of the beliefs of a people on 
their life and conduct than in Switzer- 
land.” In the cantons he found similar 
conditions of race and government, of 
climate and material environment; but 
in their mental attitude toward nature 
and life, they were so obviously different 
that they did not appear to be the same 
people. The difference was evident in 
the domestic, social, and political rela- 
tions. The difference was patent in man- 
ners, morals, and outlook, which he 
averred were due to diversity of creeds, 
conceptions of the universe, and sense of 
religious obligations. 

Psychologists assure us that all thought 
tends to express itself in action. At the 
same time we are told that there is no 
impression without expression. At the out- 
set a statement was made to the effect 
that intelligent action requires intelligent 
thought. Now we find that intelligent ex- 
pression is contingent upon good impres- 
sion. 

Man is a unity. Mind is not an isolated 
part of the human structure. It functions 
with the total self. Acts cannot be segre- 
gated and made independent of the whole 
personality. Activity issues from our en- 
tire nervous and mental structure. It is 
the outcome of a cycle which begins with 
conscious states or impressions, followed 
by thoughts and emotions, and passes into 
volition or impulses to action. All three 
are aspects of mind terminating in action. 
Impression, then, is to be balanced by ade- 
quate expression if the self is properly 
co-ordinated. 

The end of thought is the complete ex- 
pression of the self—which is action. Ac- 
tivity provides an outlet for right thought 
and feeling. To enable these to come to 
their highest and full fruition, action is 
necessary. This is called by psychologists 
the “voluntaristic trend”. Its correlative 
is that we learn by doing; for doing in- 
creases the power to think aright and to 
perceive rightly. 
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William Howard Taft 


OT WHAT HE SAID, nor yet what he did, but 
what he was made William Howard Taft the 
best beloved of our Presidents since Lincoln. 

Greatness, as estimated by the hearts of his coun- 
trymen, is imputed to an American if he has one 
truly elemental and dominant power. It is not re- 
quired of him that he be a master in many things. 
A single major attainment is enough. There was 
Woodrow Wilson, who was great for what he 
thought, changing the tide of sentiment throughout 
the world. Theodore Roosevelt rode, a crusader in 
armor, against the malefactors of a degenerate in- 
dustrial era, and became the ideal of greatness for 
what he did. Mr. Taft was unlike either of his 
predecessors in the Presidency. His achievement 
was different. 

Lord Cecil expressed the truth, disclosed the 
secret of Mr. Taft’s influence when he said, last 
Tuesday week in London, that to come into his 
presence was to feel his “overflowing geniality”. 
Not thoughts nor deeds, but being. That was Mr. 
Taft’s claim to homage. 

When the meaning of geniality is revealed, what 
is it but the abounding spirit of love? A man may 
be unequal to the insistent intellectual changes in 
the advancement of civilization, or unsuited to po- 
litical militancy and administrative brusqueness, 
but if he has character and is a brother of men the 
whole Nation will rise up and bless him. 

It is not necessary that in origin one be of the 
people. Mr. Taft was aristocratic in lineage, and 
his training for life was in the atmosphere of the 
favored of fortune and the superior in talent. Like 
Thomas Jefferson, he knew little of the ordinary 
man from experience. But he learned much in his 
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first real testing of character when he went to the 
Philippines and won the “little brown brothers” to 
him for his kindness, fairness, and intelligence. 
More was done by Mr. Taft to lead these people 
toward the day than by any other man in the 
Islands. 

From that re-creative service, essentially the fruit 
of his discerning humanness, he rose from one emi- 
nence to another until he became President. The 
truth is politics as practiced is not one of the hu- 
manities. Nor was Mr. Taft fitted by temperament 
for the rigorous demands of that office. Men of 
guile surrounded him who was without guile. He 
was unequal to their ways. Legislation by the 
democratic method is not the same thing as virtual 
control over the affairs of a primitive people. The 
administration was thoroughly decent but not dis- 
tinguished. It ended with Mr. Taft’s decisive de- 
feat for re-election. 

What would have meant disaster for men of other 
mold was for him, whose geniality expanded and 
mellowed to magnanimity under the ordeal, an op- 
portunity for quiet and reflection in his proper vo- 
cation of the law. At Yale he taught nearly a dec- 
ade, winning back the affection of the people by 
his occasional appearance, and especially by his 
high advocacy of world peace and the means for 
organizing the enforcement of it. 

Then came his call to the office of Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court. The whole country was 
pleased. Those earlier incidents were as though 
they had never been. Mr. Taft enjoyed the after- 
noon and evening of life in peace and honor, and in 
hard work, withal. The fateful day came, as it does 
to all men. Time, says a poet, declares the good, 
forgets the rest, and proves one’s immortality. 
There was no sadness of farewell at the transition, 
not only because Mr. Taft’s countrymen knew it 
meant release from infirmity, but also because he 
had completely won their hearts. Love cannot sor- 
row long, but must rejoice in the spirit. 

Mr. Taft had the faith of pure religion. His love 
came of the power for which we maintain the 
church and preach the word. To the church he 
devoted himself through the years by regular wor- 
ship, generous giving, and eloquent advocacy. Of 
this religion, whose heart is love, the Great Apostle 
said, “Love never faileth.” Another said, “Love is 
the greatest thing in the world.” 


The Sane Radical 


ADICALS are of two kinds. The effect of the 
kind we hear of most is worse than the abuses 
they attack, because they use hate, scoffing, and 
violence, which taken together are almost invari- 
ably wrong. We can imagine conditions so horribly 
bad as to drive men crazy; but such cases are ex- 
traordinary. The usual social ills call for the sane 
radicals. These people respect the rights of their 
opponents as they demand their own rights. They 
safeguard the liberties which we have acquired 
after many centuries of struggle and bloodshed. 
W. J. Robinson says that in attempting to effect 
changes the sane radical treats freedom of speech 
and of the press with respect. He counts the cost. 
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If the change will cause more suffering than it is 
worth, he is not for it. But the insane radical never 
counts the cost. Suffering, bloodshed, hunger, over- 
filled prisons, these are nothing so long as he has 
his way. Dr. Robinson mentions as sane radicals 
Ramsay MacDonald, Philip Snowden, H. G. Wells, 
Norman Thomas, and Harry Elmer Barnes. In. 
sane radicals? “I would nominate—but why be- 
come personal?” 


Russia and Religion 


ET IT DOWN for fact: Not all the influences in 
the alien world outside will be able to change 

the Soviet program against religion in Russia. If 
the new economic order which is now rooted in the 
revolutionized State is accepted, as it is, however 
grudgingly and of necessity, by the great powers, 
these same powers may well reason themselves into 
accepting that which is prior to, and the power 
back of, the material conditions in this amazing 
Republic. Religion is always a major factor. 

Much protest has been made in this and other 
countries against the so-called antireligious action 
of the Soviet officials. Various Christian bodies 
have a record of long residence and operation in 
Russia, and it is natural and right that they should 
strive to protect their property and their mission. 
As it seems to us, who are not able to get enough 
related facts to understand the inwardness of the 
situation in detail, the extirpation (to use the word 
in the Moscow dispatches) of religion is, when we 
sense what they mean, both necessary and desirable. 
It is necessary, because underneath every govern- 
ment in the history of the world is a metaphysical 
foundation. If a new form of government appears, 
there is a new theoretical basis for it and this basis 
is, in its ultimate terms, a spiritual, even a mystical 
theory. We speak now in general terms, because 
we lack specific knowledge to do more. But every 
state is based upon a mystic theory of authority. 

We cannot say whether the Soviet Republic is 
wise or unwise. It is new, and we are very ignorant 
about it, as we always are when a new thing comes 
into the world. The revolt from the political order 
of the Czar was necessarily a renunciation of the 
monarchic idea, of God upon which the old empire 
was founded. The Soviet has done away with God, 
in this sense, just as the Fathers of America did 
away with the current orthodox God in their trans- 
formation of the subject colonies of the British 
Empire into free and independent States. The pre- 
vailing colonial God was a Monarch and a Tory— 
we write not irreverently—and when Jefferson and 
his colleagues, who knew this well, saw their oppor- 
tunity in the changing religious ideas, they seized 
the hour and wrote into the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United States 
the full implications of a new metaphysic which 
gave rootage to the nascent democracy. The new 
State had ended the old God. 

That is the fact in Russia. It could not be other- 
wise. But of course it is no more true to say they 
have extirpated religion in the Soviet State than 
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that our Founders exterminated religion in the 
United States. They created in each case a new 
religion, distinctly more humanistic than the over- 
ruling theism of the monarchic state. The change 
was momentous. 

For our counsel, let it be said if we are anxious 
about the outcome in Russia we should also be 
aware of the by no means suitable religion preva- 
lent to-day in this country. There is still much 
more monarchic religious thought in the United 
States in the orthodox sects than there ought to be. 
The effect is plain in our political overlords. 

It will help us to promote free and liberal reli- 
gion for our own free State if we learn whatever we 
may of good from the religious revolution in Russia 
and wish it success in so far—we measure the words 
—as there is release of the people from the ignorant 
and tyrannous beliefs centuries old and abominable 
in their influence over the Russian millions. We 
have complete sympathy with all decent measures 
that make for spiritual liberation. For violence, 
irreligion, sacrilege, or the silly notion that Russia 
can live without religion, we have utter disagree- 
ment and condemnation. The fact is, they already 
have a God in Russia, and Lenin is his prophet. If 
they want him, that is their right. 

We prefer another God, and other kinds of 
prophets. But the Soviet cannot get on without 
the ultimate imperatives of belief, for these are the 
very soul of a State as they are of an individual. 
We view Russia with no alarm. Excesses are pro- 
foundly to be regretted, and the absence of sobriety 
in conduct is to be deplored. Probably there is more 
moderation and idealism in Russia than we know 
from reading the not friendly press of the world. 
In any case, it is a vast experiment which arose out 
of a righteous and overwhelming discontent with 
one of the most inhuman and terrible forms of gov- 
ernment in the history of mankind. A religion 
equal to the need must be, in concept and practice, 
something so great as to baffle the makers of the 
new Russia. It fills us who look out upon the great 
experiment with wonder and awe, hope and faith. 


A Heaven-sent Influence 


aX EMINENT UNITARIAN minister calls THE 
REGISTER his best “pastor’s assistant”. Minis- 
ters will say as much in every denomination of a 
really good church paper. Dr. Edgar Young Mul- 
lins, who died recently, was the leader of all the 
Baptists in the world. He knew what counted, and 
this was his opinion: 


For a long time it has seemed to me one of the strangest and 
most self-contradictory things in the world for a Baptist pastor 
to neglect to put forth active efforts for the circulation of the 
denominational paper. I have sometimes tried to imagine what 
would be the state of the kingdom if our denominational papers 
were all suddenly blotted out of existence. Anyone whose 
imagination is capable of even a feeble flight would not require 
long to picture to himself a most somber result if such a thing 
should occur. The denominational paper keeps the churches 
and pastors in vital touch with each other and the ongoing 
of the kingdom, and comes as a heaven-sent influence each 
week into the homes of the people to uplift, to inspire, and 
to reinforce everything the pastor is trying to do. 
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Books and Books 


“Pioneers and Reporters” 


Books are, at once, pioneers and reporters. 


They blaze trails for 


human thought, but, also, they reflect it. A few missionary-like volumes 


tell the race what it should think and feel and do. 


The majority are 


designed to supply the mental, emotional, and spiritual hungers of the 
race. People, many of them, read less for the sake of amusement, and more 


that they may understand. They are tired of tinsel fiction. 


They want, 


even in their novels, less of the false light of romance and more of the 
warm, authentic glow of actual human conduct. Lords and ladies, heroes 
and princesses, swashbucklers and two-gun men fade, and in their places 
emerges the common man, with his spiritual and physical struggles against 


environment ‘and circumstances. 


It is he whom the average reader, with 


his awakened curiosity about life, with his impulse to reduce life to its 
simplest, most comprehensive terms, best understands. 


—Freperic F. Van pe Warner, in McCall’s. 


Man of the People 


LINCOLN. By Emil Ludwig. Translated 
from the German by Hden and Cedar Paul. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. $5.00. 


With growing interest and appreciation, 
we have read this latest life of the Great 
Emancipator. Emil Ludwig is one of the 
leading biographers of our day. Already, 
he has to his credit a number of Lives, 
most of which have added to his reputa- 
tion. His Bismarck, Goethe, and Wilhelm 
II. are works of which he has good rea- 
son to be proud. He has the rare gift 
of assembling his material in such a 
fashion that from it emerges the flesh-and- 
blood personality of his subject, together 
with a vivid picture of the times in which 
he lived. His method is, by painstaking 
care, from the documents in evidence, 
gradually to build up a character, so that, 
at last, its essential strength and weak- 
ness, and the influence it was able to 
exert upon human affairs, is laid bare 
with the authority of truth. Having suc- 
ceeded to such a degree in painting the 
portraits. of various famous men among 
his own countrymen we have been natu- 
rally curious to see what results this 
German would accomplish in dealing with 
a great American, child of a race and 
civilization markedly different from his 
own. 

We are not a Lincoln authority. Con- 
cerning its bearing upon many details 
and questions still in dispute about the 
eharacter and life of Lincoln, we are 
incapable of judging. Doubtless, so far 
as historical accuracy is concerned, the 
book is open to criticism. Many reviewers 
have called attention to various defects, 
most of them relatively unimportant. The 
impression left upon our mind is that of 
a biography on the whole impressive and 
exceedingly well done. While in no wise 
comparable to such monumental works as 
the biographies of Beveridge, Miss Tar- 
bell, Miss Nicolay, Hay, and others, among 
which must be included Carl Sandburg’s 
The Prairie Years, it has real merit. 
Although by no manner of means the 
equal of Lord Charnwood’s Lincoln, still 
the best Lincoln biography by an outsider, 


this work is significant. It has elements 
of strength, and many of them. In spite 
of his foreign birth and training. Mr. 
Ludwig has been able to penetrate far 
into the heart of the miracle that was 
Lincoln, the result being a full-length por- 
trait of “Father Abraham”, painted with 
sympathy and insight, in vivid colors. 

The portrait, as might be expected, is, 
for the most part, external. Seldom does 
the author get under the skin of his sub- 
ject. He makes little attempt to psy- 
choanalyze Lincoln, to dissect the motives 
and aspirations that went to the making 
of the most unique personality in Ameri- 
can history. Save in a few instances, he 
contents himself with recording the 
“strange, eventful history” of the man’s 
eareer, from its beginnings in the earth- 
floored cabin of a Kentucky tramp farmer, 
through its many vicissitudes, to its climax 
of triumph and martyrdom. This he 
accomplishes by letting Lincoln, so far as 
possible, speak for himself, through the 
insertion of a throng of quotations from 
letters and speeches, some of them new, 
all of them well chosen, showing careful re- 
search and scholarly discrimination on the 
part of the author. Nor is there any consid- 
eration of side issues. This is a straight 
nvarrative of Abraham Lincoln’s fifty-five 
years on earth, no space being given to 
a consideration of the principles operating 
through American life during the same 
period, save only as they bear upon Lin- 
ecoln himself. Mr. Ludwig says: “I have 
made no effort to cover the history of 
slavery and of the great Civil War.” The 
result is that the reader’s attention is 
never distracted from the central point 
of interest. Through these pages walks 
the tall, ungainly figure of “Honest Abe”, 
garbed in rusty black, in pretty much his 
habit as he lived. 

The author’s main thesis, persistently 
kept in the center of the stage, is his idea 
of Lincoln as the ideal democrat. Ludwig 
shares the impression of John Lothrop Mot- 
ley : “He is the true, honest type of Ameri- 
can democracy. There is nothing of the 
shabby-genteel, the would-be-but-couldn’t- 
be fine gentleman; he is the great Ameri-~ 
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can Demos, honest, shrewd, homely, wise, 
humorous, cheerful, brave, blundering oc- 
easionally, but through blunders strug- 
gling onward toward what he believes the 
right.” Of books treating Lincoln as 
lawyer, humorist, philosopher, neighbor, 
unbeliever, politician, we have had aplenty. 
But of Lincoln as Demos personified, es- 
sentially a man of the people, few have 
been written which in impressiveness and 
completeness compare with this biography. 

In general, the sketches of Lincoln’s 
contemporaries are presented with energy 
and truth. Mary Lincoln, alone, we think 
is treated over-harshly. Undue stress is 
laid upon her snobbishness, quick temper, 
jealousy. Poor woman, she had a hard 
time of it! With all her weaknesses, un- 
questionably to her Lincoln owed much, 
and for her defects of character she paid 
more than the full price. It is about time 
for her memory to be left in peace. Apart 
from this single minor defect, the book, 
considering its origin, is a notable success. 
It compares favorably both with the other 
writings of its author and with the 
numerous other lives of Lincoln already 
written. Certainly, the average reader 
will find in it little to criticize and much 
to praise. 


Religion As Is 


THBP PROSENT CRISIS IN RELIGION. By W. EH. 
Orchard. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$2.50. 

Mr. Chesterton has a story about a man 
who plodded all round the world to get 
home, in order that he might recover the 
wonder of having a special place to love; 
and he entered his own house through the 
roof, like a burglar, in order to repossess 
his goods with a new and surprising ap- 
preciation. Dr. Orchard does much the 
same in this acute book. One follows his 
fearless mind in a logical course, as com- 
plete as a circle. His description of the 
present disrepute of religion is relentless. 
An ever-increasing majority of people 
simply treat religion, as the average novel 
treats it, as being either nonexistent or 
entirely irrelevant to life. We can still 
salute the flag of human ideals, or salute 
humanity thus bravely going down to the 
nescient and the nonexistent. “This may 
perhaps claim to be stoical fortitude, but 
its attempt to retain reverence, and call 
this reverent attitude religion, is pathetic 
in the extreme; it is, indeed, religion with- 


out an object; a religion worshiping the 


lowest of all idols, nothing at all. At any 
rate, those who endeavor to retain only 
this remnant of religion will find that they 
have against them the great majority of 
humanity, and not only those who believe 
that they have a real religion but those 
who will declare they want no religion, 
least of all one that has no revelation, no 
theology, and no object.” Dr. Orchard 
hopes for a reconciliation of Protestantism 
and Catholicism. “This reconciliation 
would be hastened by the proclamation of 
what we would designate as liberating 
doctrines ; that is, not new doctrines which 
deny something already infallibly decreed, 
but such a setting forth of the doctrines 
already held as to show that they are the 
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real answer, sanction, and safeguard of all 
that is true, right, and noble in modern 
humanitarian idealism.” In this united 
Catholic Church, “even the Unitarians 
eould specialize in presenting a reasoned 
' apologetic for the existence of God, the 
immortality of the soul, and the ethical 
teaching of Christ”. It may be that Dr. 
Orchard is stretching the Christian hope 
as far as it can go, and the only escape 
from the present confusion will be into 
the unchanging circle of interlocked truth, 
which may reappear in Neo-Catholicism. 
But this expectation seems sadly incom- 
mensurate with the enormous intellectual 
and spiritual ordeal of the present age. 
Some of us are awaiting, even preparing 
to march toward an outcome less foreseen, 
more amazing, and therefore more convinc- 
ing of the vast originality of God. 
: Vv. 1. P. 


On the Road to Mandalay 


Tue Lacgupr LADY. By F. Tennyson Jesse. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


_A novel solid and substantial above the 
average, well written, and interesting to 
its final page. So much current fiction is 
either mere froth, shallowness, or a ruth- 
less investigation of the ugly and sordid 
-aspects of human nature, that it is re- 
freshing to come upon a story which, 
while by no means lacking in truth, con- 
sistently maintains a tone of refinement 
and human sympathy throughout. Many 
novels have dealt with the relations of 
the English to native populations in the 
British dominions beyond the seas. The 
background of The Lacquer Lady is 
Upper Burma in the eighties of the last 
century, the period immediately preced- 
ing the country’s annexation by the 
British Empire. From the conditions pre- 
‘vailing which led to the downfall of the 
Burmese royal house, the plot is woven 
into a fabric of firm texture, following a 
definite pattern, made up of a myriad 
threads of many colors, some dark, some 
gay. Skillfully, the author suggests the 
atmosphere of the period in an Oriental 
kingdom, wherein against a tropical back- 
ground subterfuge and intrigue work out 
its destiny. With particular distinctness, 
from the throng of personages which 
make up the panorama of court life, 
stands out the figure of the heroine. 
European maid of honor to the Queen, 
whose love affair in changing the course of 
history plays an influential part. The 
story, in one sense, forms an interesting 
sequel to Mrs. Morrow’s novel, Splendor of 
God, dealing, as it does, with Burma in its 
more recent aspects. From it, also, the 
reader gains much insight into England’s 
dealings with the Far East, and some of 
the reasons therefore. ALR. HH. 


A Christ Lover 
THE CurRIst oF Byery Roap. By LH. Stanley 
Jones. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


The author of The Christ of the Indian 
Road needs no introduction. This book, 
like his others, will be widely read as the 
‘testimony of a sincere, eloquent, and truly 
réligious man, who does not bother with 
dogma = or “‘ecclesiasticism, - but finds in 
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Christ and the Christ-spirit an all-suffi- 
cient inspiration and guidance for his liv- 
ing. He states here that we are on the 
verge of a spiritual awakening the world 
over. The ground is being prepared by 
the increasing scientific attitude, by the 
trend toward experience, by the spiritual 
craving that is evident in spite of much 
materialism, and by the extraordinary in- 
terest in Jesus. He feels that the Church 
itself is unready for this hour, in that it 
is behind closed doors; that only when it 
gets out upon the road, and on every road, 
with the free, fearless, and liberating 
spirit of Christ, can it fulfill its mission. 
The last words of his pen are, “We cannot 
go further until we do deeper.” Dr. 
Jones, of course, is tremendously Christo- 
centric. He fervently believes that no 
other religion will satisfy the world, that 
eventually it will conquer in India and 
throughout the Orient. From his long and 
fruitful work as missionary and visitor in 
many lands, he feels sure of this; and 
this book is filled with many illustrations 
from his experience. But however his 
prophecy may eventuate, one cannot fail 
to catch from his luminous spirit a very 
real “acquaintance with deity at first 
hand’. He is mystic, poet, seer, lover of 
man and God. His way may not be the 
way of another; but what he has found 
is, in its essential reality, what we all 


must find. F. B.S. 
The Tentmaker 
Tur Lire or PAvL or Tarsus. By Mary 
Larrimer. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Oo. 


Unquestionably, this Life of Paul is an 
engaging book, as interesting as a romantic 
tale, richly informing by virtue of the 
author’s minute knowledge of Jewish life, 
and emotionally effective by its rhetorical 
style. It will stimulate interest in the 
Hpistles of Paul and the Book of Acts and 
make the scenes and the personages of 
Paul’s career vividly real to the reader. 
Like many biographies of the newer 
fashion, it embroiders the story with detail 
which rests on historical imagination 
rather than specific information drawn 
from historical records. If this is under- 
stood, no harm is done. It may very well 
be that, as a little boy, Paul had sharp 
gray eyes and rosy cheeks; that he could 
read well at the age of eight, that he 
enjoyed outdoor sports; that he was wont 
to picture in his mind’s eye the spectacular 
arrival in Tarsus of Cleopatra’s golden 
boat. No one can disprove it. The book 
is written by an historical artist, and, as 
the publishers proclaim, enables us to walk 
and talk with Paul. BisA. 0. 


Church Music 


Music 1N WorsuHip. By Walter S. Swisher. 
Boston: Oliver Ditson Oompany. Siaty cents. 

Mr. Swisher has the unusual advantage 
of being both a competent organist of 
thorough musical education and a well- 
trained minister who understands the psy- 
chology of worship. In this little book 
he has put into compact form a great deal 
of excellent advice about the use of music 
in church service. While the book is in- 
tended for music students, it can be read 
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with profit by organists, ministers, and 
music committees in all our churches. The 
author has strong convictions as to the 
type of music suitable for church use and 
as to the way it should be performed ; but 
he writes in a broad and undogmatic 
spirit, calculated to inform the inquiring, 
and to persuade the prejudiced and the 
ignorant who “don’t know anything about 
music but know what they like’. Each 
chapter has a bibliography for those who 
desire to pursue the subject further, and 
Mr. Swisher includes very useful short 
lists of the best organ and choir musfe. 
His little book is a useful addition to the 
literature of worship. It is inexpensive, 
very readable, and thoroughly sound as 
an expression of the best opinions on the 
subject. It deserves a hearty welcome on 
the part of all who desire to ennoble the 
public services of our churches. 
H. W.F. 


Tabloid Reviews 


THemM Hy ALSO CALLUD. 
Fraser McDowell. 
Press. 


By Bishop William 
New York: The Abingdon 


The lecturer opens with a consideration 
of the elements of the Christian ministry, 
and incidentally, and at great length, dis- 
cusses religion, citizenship, education, lit- 
erature, commerce, industry, science, and 
world interests. A devoted admirer of 
Phillips Brooks, his lectures in printed 
form only remind us of that great 
preacher when distinctively he was not 
at his best. His analysis is rarely search- 
ing or competent; and what in cold print 
may sum verbosity, coming from such an 
impassioned and earnest orator as Bishop 
McDowell is, may go very well. Not a 
good type of present-day edification. 

W.F.G. 


THe WHITH SATIN DRESS. By Mary Ray- 
mond Shipman Andrews. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents. 


To her series of short stories written 
around the personality of Abraham Lin- 
coln, Mrs. Andrews now adds another, 
rich in imaginative power. The White 
Satin Dress describes how a_ perplexed 
public official found the guidance he so 
much needed, as well as the faith in im- 
mortality he lacked, through a vision of 
the great Hmancipator. Woven into the 
plot is a ball gown worn by the young 
girl who was one of the occupants of the 
President’s box at Ford’s Theater on the 
fateful night of the assassination and 
stained with Lincoln’s blood. The atmos- 


phere of mystery is well sustained 
throughout. A.R. H. 

‘Top “Cryinc Pic” Murppr. By Victor 
MacClure. New York: William Morrow and 
Company. $2.00. 


A mystery yarn successful in that, open- 
ing with a particularly gruesome slaying, 
the threads of an elaborate plot are closely 
woven into a firm texture of narrative, in 
which the reader’s attention is held and 
the identity of the criminal remains un- 
suspected to the final page. oe 
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C)UR CHILDREN 


The Starr Explorers 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


It was spring vacation, and the two 
small Starrs, Jack and Jane, were visiting 
Grandpa and Aunt Grace at Big Pines, a 
little town in Wild Horse Canin. 

“The town’s sort of stretched and woke 
up lately’, Grandpa remarked as, after 
supper, the youngsters camped on the bear- 
skin rug in the ruddy firelight. 

“Yes, sir, there’s a crew of men work- 
ing on the new mountain highway.” 
Grandpa sounded a bit sorry as he tamped 
the tobacco into his old pipe and lighted 
it with a glowing ember. ‘Dusty and me, 
we hate to see things changing so fast. 
Dusty’s plumb worn out chasing around 
after these strangers and seeing what 
they’re up to. Aren’t you, old dog?” 

Dusty, his head pillowed comfortably 
in Jane’s lap, winked one eye and thumped 
his plumy tail for lazy reply. Jack was 
busily shaking the corn-popper over a bed 
of red coals. 

“We all feel rather sad because the road 
boss has ordered Old Chief rock dyna- 
mited”, explained pretty Aunt Grace, who 
sat by the lamp, sewing. 

“Not Old Chief! Oh, what a shame!’ 
duetted the children indignantly. ‘The 
great rock, a grim profile of an Indian 
warrior, overlooked the old winding trail 
to Big Pines Lake and reservoir. 

“Old Chief was about the first thing I 
recollect my dad showing me when I was 
about knee-high to a chipmunk”, said 
Grandpa thoughtfully. “Hate to see the 
old landmark go. That means your cave 
is doomed, Jack. The new highway cuts 
right through there. Yes, sir, sounds like 
war in these parts. lately. Just bang! 
boom! all the time. I reckon it’s the 
sound of progress, but it’s hard on us old 
folks, just the same.” 

yrandpa sighed and shook his snowy 
mane. “You young ones don’t feel that 
way and I’m glad of it. But you see, after 
sixty odd birthdays a fellow slows up a 
bit. And I’ve lived right here in these 
hills all my life. And when they blow 
Old Chief up in a cloud of dust day after 
to-morrow—well, I’ll feel like I’ve lost an 
old friend.” 

Jane wriggled close enough to lay her 
eurly head against Grandpa’s knee for 
sympathy. 

“Well, it isn’t the road-makers alone 
that change a place’, said Aunt Grace, 
who taught the Big Pines School. ‘“Na- 
ture’s always busy tearing down and 
building up until we hardly know our own 
neighborhood. Take. Bluejay Lodge over 
on the slope above the creek. Maybe you 
children don’t know that there was once 
a pretty lake in that sandy hollow where 
the summer youngsters like to dig tunnels 
and mines and build sand villages.” 

“A lake?” echoed Jane in round-eyed 
surprise. 


“Well, but where did it go to?” de- 
manded practical Jack. 

“That’s the question’, smiled Aunt 
Grace. “That’s what we would like to 
know, isn’t it, Father?” 

Grandpa chuckled. “Maybe it went the 
same place as our nice spring of water 
disappeared to before that’, he said mys- 
teriously. “Yes, and the cute playhouse 
I built over the spring in the rocks when 
Grace was about like you, Jane. There’s 
where she liked to play with her dolls 
and toy dishes and things. It started 
raining one spring day and Wild Horse 
Creek came rampaging down like a sure- 
enough broneo. Took away everything in 
reach. “I’d just galloped across the old 
bridge when it went out, and one minute 
I looked down stream and there on the 
bank stood Grace’s playhouse, and the next 
minute it was gone.” 

“Oh, tell us about it!’ begged Jane, 
trying hard to imagine tall, rosy Aunt 
Jane a little girl romping by the creek 
and having tea parties in a playhouse. 

“You tell it, Grace’, urged Grandpa, 
tossing a fresh pine knot on the fire and 
helping himself to Jack’s pan of popcorn. 

“T remember it perfectly’, began Aunt 
Grace as two pairs of eager eyes were 
upturned to her. “It was the year 
America entered the World War, and my 
Uncle Malcolm, a marine, was far away 
on a war ship. He had sent me a wonder- 
ful box of koa wood—the satiny brown 
wood of Hawaii. It was bound with 
copper bands and had a wee padlock. I 
wore the cunning little key on a ribbon 
around my neck. I called Uncle Mal- 
colm’s gift my treasure box, and in it T 
kept my most precious possessions.” 

Here Aunt Grace paused and gazed into 
the heart of the fire, as if through its blue 
and gold flames she looked back into the 
long-ago years. But Jane asked softly to 
prod her, “What was in your treasure 
box, Aunt Jane?” She knew about 
treasures herself. 

“Several things. A cameo ring that had 
been my mother’s. I wore it when I spoke 
a piece at Sunday-school or went to a 
party.” Aunt Grace’s blue eyes were a 
little like violets in a mist. 

“Then there was a quaint, wee Japanese 
doll in a red and gold kimono that came 
down almost to its one foot—” 


“What?” exploded Jack in astonish- 
ment. 
“Because, you see, this wooden doll 


was really a top. And how it could spin 
when someone gave it the proper twirl. 
Father played with it a lot, didn’t you, 
Father? Then there were some pink shells 
from Waikiki Beach in Honolulu. And 
there was my rainbow glass, a prism that 
had once dangled from my grandmother’s 
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chandelier in her New England home. I 
called it my wishing glass.” 

“QO Aunt Grace!” breathed Jane, for- 
getting to munch her popcorn. 

“Well, that May day I was playing as 
usual in the little latticed house by the 
spring that bubbled up among the rocks. 
I was getting ready for a tea party, and 
I remember Mother gave me the middles 
of her fresh doughnuts. She told me to 
stay in sight because it was going to 
storm. It was thundering and the clouds 
had come down over the hills, but I wasn’t 
afraid. I had my treasure box there on 
a bench and I meant to unlock it and line 
up my treasures after the dolls’ tea party. 
Lassie was our dog then. Ygur grand- 
mother, Dusty.” 

She stooped to pat the tan and white 
collie, who roused himself and muzzled 
her hand affectionately. 

“Suddenly I heard Lassie yelping up 
the hill toward the corral in the aspens”, 
Aunt Grace went on. “From the distress 
in her voice I guessed that one of her 
roly-poly pups had blundered into trouble. 
I had my rag doll, Brown Betty, in my 
arms, and I left everything and went 
racing up the gulch to the rescue. Sure 
enough, I found Lassie much worried over 


Evening Prayer 


Ere on my bed my limbs TI lay, 

It hath not been my use to pray 
With moving lips or bended knees; 
But silently, by slow degrees, 

My spirit I to Love compose, 

In humble trust mine eyelids close, 
With reverential resignation. 

No wish conceived, no thought exprest, 
Only a sense of supplication ; 

A sense o’er all my soul imprest 
That I am weak, yet not unblest; 
Since in me, round me, everywhere, 
Eternal strength and wisdom are. 


From Coleridge’s “The Pains of Sleep.” 


Sentence Sermon 


Prayer has the power of sanctifying 
life, because it brings God into life. 
—Brooke. 


a_ disobedient, pudgy puppy that had 
squeezed under the fence and was in 
danger of being danced on by our frisky 
pony, Two Socks. 

“T climbed over the fence in the rain, 
grabbed the venturesome puppy, and re- 
stored him to his mother. Then—I heard 
a strange roaring. Running toward the 
house, I looked down and saw a fearful 
wall of water rushing toward my play- 
house. I gave one scream and started 
flying, my heart in my throat. But the 
flood simply gobbled up my playhouse and 
the spring, leaving only a big washed-out 
place in the bank. I didn’t know then 
that my mother was running down the 
front path, terrified because she thought 
I had been in the playhouse.” 

Aunt Grace sounded a bit choky, so 
Grandpa took up the story. 

“Yes, sir, that was a right exciting 
minute for’ Mother and me. I’d just got 
safely across the bridge and was wiping 
my forehead to think what I'd escaped. 
And I saw Mother waving her apron and 
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Whistle, Sonny, Whistle! 
EVA L. HUGHES 


When things go wrong, and you want to 
fight 

Over some careless word or slight, 

Just pucker your lips up good and tight 

And whistle, Sonny, whistle! 


For the chances are that it wasn’t meant— 
Some boy, perhaps, on mere fun bent; 
And you'll have it over him like a tent 
If you whistle, Sonny, whistle! 


There’s many a lad that’s carried the day 
And captured the victory just that way; 
Try it and see if it doesn’t pay 

To whistle, Sonny, whistle! 


I guessed what was wrong. She was 
white as paper and I felt pretty wabbly 
in the knees myself. Then—around the 
house came Grace in her pink dress, and 
she was crying every step: ‘O Mother! 
O Daddy! It took my playhouse! And 
Uncle Malcolm’s treasure box!” 

“QO Aunt Grace!” cried Jack and Jane 
in quick understanding. 

“T was broken-hearted for days’’, con- 
fessed Aunt Grace. “I hunted all along 
the creek, hoping my things might be 
washed up on the bank somewhere when 
the water went down. 
my treasures. And now it’s time two 
travelers went to bed, with so many 
things planned for to-morrow.” 

“IT’m going to explore Old Chief cave 
before the road gang spoils it”, declared 
Jack over his sixth flapjack next morning. 

“Let’s’, agreed Jane, feeding Dusty a 
syrupy bite she simply hadn’t room for. 

Down the creek they raced, a happy 
trio bent on exploration. Jack had 
Grandpa’s lantern. Jane carried a small 
flashlight. Dusty, fearless guide, led the 
way into the dim, mysterious hole in the 
rocks. 

Once inside, the children felt that de- 
lightful creepiness that, as Jane put it, 
made her feel all “goose-fleshy and jumpy”. 
The tang of adventure was in the musty 
air. Dusty bristled and barked at the 
eerie shadows the trio cast on the rocks 
as they prowled about the irregular- 
shaped, rocky cavern. From somewhere 
came the spooky drip, drip of water, and 
Jane gave a startled squeal as a disgusted 
bat brushed by her head on its way 
elsewhere. 

“Remember that time we found the 
flint arrow-heads?’ Jack’s voice sounded 
queer and faint as he investigated a high, 
dusty ledge. 

“Uh-huh.” Jane was poking about a 
dark corner where Dusty had sniffed, then 
started digging as if he suspected live 
buried treasure, perhaps a drowsy gopher. 
Jane stooped as the pencil of light from 
her flash picked out something wedged 
between two jutting rocks. 

“Oh!” She gasped and began tugging 
excitedly. “Jack, come here!” 

- What with Dusty getting in their way 
and licking their hands, it took some time 
and much effort for the children to extri- 
cate their discovery from its hiding place. 
It was a dirt-encrusted wooden box with 


rusty copper bands, and—yes, a little pad- 


lock! Jane was so thrilled she stuttered. 


But I never found . 


The Christian Register 


“Oh, J-Jack! 
Aunt Grace’s treasure box. 
and tell her quick!” 

A few minutes later Aunt Grace left 
her baking to sit down rather weakly as 
Jack, Jane, and Dusty burst in on her 
with shouts and yelps of triumph. 

“Have you kept the key?’ Jane cried 
anxiously. Yes, Aunt Grace had kept the 
little key. It was in the trinket box on 
her dresser. Very solemnly they unlocked 
the koa box and looked inside. There 
they were, precious keepsakes of her little- 
girlhood: the sea shells, the cameo ring, 
the gay spinning doll, and the rainbow 
prism. Aunt Grace smiled, and then she 
winked hard, and something damp fell on 
Dusty’s inquisitive nose. 

“Aren’t you glad we explored before 
the road gang blew up Old Chief?’ 
shrilled Jack. “Just think, Aunt Grace, 
all this time your treasure box was wait- 
ing down the creek for you.” 

“But I’m afraid we'll never find your 
playhouse and the spring and your tea 
party”, sighed Jane regretfully. 

“Speaking of tea parties”, Aunt Grace 
said briskly, “I think such successful ex- 
plorers deserve a celebration. What do 
you say to a hike up the cafion and a 
picnic lunch? I made some cherry saucer 
pies—” ‘ 

“Wuff! Don’t forget I guided and pro- 
tected the explorers”, reminded Dusty 
politely. So they had a picnic that spring 
day of their vacation, and as they came 
home in the chill dusk they solemnly bade 
Old Chief, that old friend of Grandpa’s 
boyhood, a lingering farewell. 

[All rights reserved] 


Tern Holds Record 

In July, 1928, Oliver H. Austin, Jr., 
caught a tern in Northern Labrador and 
fastened an aluminum band around its 
leg. In September, 1929, the same tern, 
as its band proved, was examined off the 
tip of Southern Africa, in the Indian 
Ocean, at a distance of 9,000 miles from 
Labrador. The Northeastern Bird-Band- 
ing Association say that the tern’s journey 
is the longest proved migration made by 
any bird. An arctic tern which flew a 
distance of 8,000 miles, from Turnayik 
Bay in S®uthern Labrador to Margate, 
Natal, South Africa, held the previous 
record. 


Don’t you see? It is 
Oh, let’s run 


Kansas Fossil Elephant 


Recently a Kansas farmer, plowing his 
corn fields near Arkansas City, ran his 
plow into an obstruction which seemed to 
him unlike a stone. He began to dig, and 
unearthed great pieces of an enormous 
fossil elephant which, scientists judge, 
roamed the Kansas prairies long before 
Christ, and which, they say, forms a direct 
link between the ancient mastodon and 
the elephant of today. University of 
Kansas students, under the direction of 
Handel T. Martin, made a cast of the 
bones, which were in a fine state of preser- 
vation. Reconstructed, the monster is six- 
teen feet tall, with tusks ten inches in 
diameter and ten feet long. It will be 
housed in the Kansas Museum of Natural 
History. : 
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The Rat and the Cream 


GRETA GASKIN CARROLL 
(A True Story) 


It happened when Uncle John was a 
little boy. He tells the story to show how 
clever some animals are. 

Uncle John was on a visit to hig grand- 
mother when the mystery began to puzzle 
everybody. Grandmother kept the day’s 
supply of cream down cellar in an old- 
fashioned, brown-glazed earthenware crock 
and, although she covered it over care- 
fully, cream was disappearing daily. How 
could such a thing happen? Yet happen 
it did. 

One afternoon the children were out- 
doors playing hide-and-seek. Uncle John 
noticed the big doors of the outside cellar- 
way open a wee bit. The hired man had 
not shut them tightly after Grandfather 
had backed the team up to unload barrels 
of apples and sacks of potatoes and car- 
rots. Uncle John slipped inside and kept 
very quiet behind one of the potato bins. 
He was the smallest of them all, so the 
children soon forgot about him. Uncle 
John saw a big rat come out of a hole in 
the cellar wall and, after staring at him 
with sharp beady eyes for a moment, run 
along a beam and slip down one of the 
supports to the hanging shelves where 
stood the crock of cream. 

Skillfully, like one who has done the 
same thing many times before, that rat 
hoisted himself to the top of the cover and 
peered down into the contents. How good 
it smelled! He began to work his 
whiskers. The cover had a tiny piece 
nicked out of the edge, not bigger than a 
ten-cent piece, but it was quite large 
enough for clever Mr. Rat. He swung 
round and slipped his long, round, scaly 
tail down into the cream. Then he pulled 
it out and licked it clean. Time after time 
he did this, while Uncle John watched him 
with staring, incredulous eyes. Just im- 
agine a rat thinking of anything like that! 
It made little Uncle John ashamed to 
think how many times he had _ said, 
“Grandma, I can’t get my mittens down 
off the line’, where she had pinned them, 
together and hung them to dry. If he 
had been half as clever and quick as Mr. 
Rat, he could have reached them down 
himself with the broomstick. 

The rat was sure and leisurely, but after 
a while he had enough. He sat up, gave 
his fur a neat lick or two, and cleaned his 
whiskers first with one paw on one side, 
then with the other paw on the other side. 
He was giving himself a good grooming 
when somebody walked across the floor 
upstairs, probably Aunt Ellen going into 
the storeroom, and like a flash he was up, 
across the beam, and had scuttled safely 
into his hole. 

Uncle John raced upstairs and told 
Grandmother. Everybody was glad to 
have the mystery cleared up in such an 
amusing way, and Grandfather said there 
were some crock covers in the woodshed 
attic and he believed he could find a good 
one to fit the cream crock. Uncle John 
went with him and they found one the 
exact size. Grandmother washed crock 
and cover, and after that the cream 
ceased to vanish. 
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“Liberal Religion 


The Christian Register 


on Our Campus 4 


Frankly and animatedly discussed at Intercollegiate 


Conference of Joint Student Committee 


HE third annual Intercollegiate Con- 

ference for New England under Uni- 
tarian auspices, held at the Worcester, 
Mass., Unitarian Church, March 1 and 2, 
drew students from Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 
Simmons, Boston Art School, Radcliffe, 
Harvard, Amherst, Brown, and Jackson 
to discuss “Liberal Religion on Our 
Campus”. 

First, Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education, 
discussed ‘Liberal Religion and Educa- 
tion”. Mr. Sharp said that we owe it to 
our children that their education supple- 
ment needs, awaken interests, and engage 
capacities. The ultimate result of educa- 
tion is knowledge or skill, so that an in- 
dividual can do some job well enough to 
earn his living, and more; it is also what 
we have when we have forgotten all we 
have learned; and it gives a man a body 
of interests which makes him balanced. 
We need religion as a part of this process 
to make man moral, to explain what is 
appearance and what is reality; and the 
religion must be an individual adventur- 
ing. There must be more aloneness in 
American college life. Although the ideas 
and institutions of religion give way to 
impact of education, the response of reli- 
gion persists. Religion is not only a part, 
but is the goal, of education. There was 
discussion of Mr. Sharp’s talk. 

“Religion and Social Problems” was 
considered by Lincoln Fairley of the de- 
partment of social ethics at Harvard. Mr. 
Fairley maintained that religion has been 
a bulwark against fear, an escape from 
realities, salvation, a means by which a 
ruling caste has maintained control against 
outbursts of one sort or another, that it 
has been mysticism and the inspiration 
to a good life. Social problems cannot be 
solved by the inspiration to a good life, 
but they are solved by persons who are 
intelligent and trained. Organized reli- 
gion has been more in the direction of 
charity, and, since the solution of social 
problems is an engineering problem, it 
lies more in the realm of science than in 
religion or ethics. The ethical or reli- 
gious impulse can be used by a man in 
his own job, and it should be an outlet 
in connection with some crusade or reform, 
such as peace or penology. There was 
animated discussion of Mr. Fairley’s talk, 
some of the audience maintaining that the 
solution of social problems was in the 
realm of the church. 

Miss Sara Comins, executive secretary 
of the Unitarian Joint Student Commit- 
tee, under whose auspices the conference 
was held, led a discussion on “What Can 
the Chureh Do for You on the Campus?” 
She made the points that the church can 
give a college student a place in the com- 
munity, can interpret. education in terms 
of life and eternal values, and can give 
the enthusiasm for the solution of social 
problems. The discussion centered around 
the advisability of young people’s discus- 
sion groups, at the church and on the 


campus, the possibility of having more 
Unitarian speakers at colleges in chapel, 
and the various intercollegiate confer- 
ences, with the climax at Star Island. 
Some of the students felt that the most 
effective way of meeting the problem was 
to have discussion groups of liberals on 
the campus to talk about current problems. 

The conference attended church in a 
body. The sermon by Dr. Maxwell Savage 
was on “Liberal Religion and Personal 
Beliefs’. Dr. Savage said that religion 
has been defined as man’s attempt to get 
into right relation with the power in the 
universe and the power in himself. He 
has learned to obey the laws of the uni- 
verse, and, as he has learned them, he has 
made progress. Without a belief in God 
there is no religion. Nevertheless, any 
man who is striving to find the meaning 
of life is welcome to a liberal church, no 
matter what his views may be. In the 
afternoon discussion led by Dr. Savage, 
in which the delegates questioned him on 
the subject of the morning, he stated that 
if he had ceased to believe in God, or in 
a divine purpose in the universe, he would 
not feel the need of a church, and if he 
did not believe in personal immortality 
the universe would seem utterly futile. 
There was a long and interesting discus- 
sion of immortality. 

Miss Annie M. Filoon, administrator of 
the Tuckerman School, gave a talk to the 
girls on the work of the School and its 
possibilities in offering them a career. 


Western Conference Directors’ 
Tribute to Dr. Curtis W. Reese 


The directors of the Western Confer- 
ence passed this resolution at their meet- 
ing, February 17, in appreciation of Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese: 

“Resolved: That in accepting the resig- 
nation of Dr. Curtis W. Reese from the 
secretaryship of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, the Board of Directors desire 
to record in their minutes and ‘to express 
to him their deep appreciation of the 
efficiency with which he has set in order 
and administered the business affairs of 
the Conference; the fidelity with which 
he has promoted the progressive religious 
principles of this group of churches; the 
magnanimous, genial, and helpful rela- 
tions he has always sustained toward the 
fraternity of Western Conference minis- 
ters, and the worthy way in which he has 
continued the scholarly traditions of this 
fellowship and of his position.” 

In expressing their regret at Dr. 
Reese’s retirement, the directors also 
spoke of Dr. Reese’s notable service in 
promoting the rapprochement of the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist denominations, in 
re-establishing the churches of Chicago, 
Ill, on a firmer basis, and in exerting him- 
self to bring the Meadville School to Chi- 
eago in eo-operation with the University 
of Chicago. ; 
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The Leonard Family 


Their notable contribution to church life 
of Marshfield, Mass., during 
more than 140 years 


The notable history of a family that has 
contributed much to the religious history 
of the town of Marshfield, Mass., is re- 
called by the death, January 9, of Miss 
Sarah Elinor Leonard at the age of eighty- 
four years. The father and grandfather 
of Miss Leonard were both ministers, and 
between them they held the pastorate of 
the Second Church in Marshfield for al- 
most seventy years. 

In addition, her father, Rev. George 
Leonard, supplied the pulpit of the church 
on several occasions during a period of 
five or six years after his retirement. 
Thus the combined ministries of her 
grandfather, Rev. Elijah Leonard and of 
Rev. George Leonard cover a period of 
close to seventy-five years. Rey. Elijah 
Leonard served the church from 1789 to 
1831, the year of his death, a period of 
forty-two years. Shortly after his death, 
the church was split over the issue of Uni- 
tarianism and evangelical Trinitarianism. 
After the Trinitarians had organized their 
own church, the Second Congregational 
Society (Unitarian), as it was now desig- 
nated, called as their minister in 1836 Rey. 
George Leonard, son of the former min- 
ister. He served as minister of the chureh 
until 1861, but continued to be active in 
church affairs to the time of his death. 

Miss Leonard carried on her father’s in- 
terest, so that through three generations 
and over a period of more than 140 years 
the Leonard family has been an important 
factor in shaping the thought and policy 
of this church. She was a teacher by pro- 
fession, and her experience included forty 
years of teaching in the Harvard School 
of Charlestown, Mass. After her retire- 
ment she returned to her old home in 
Marshfield. She gave her active support 
to the federation of the Second Church 
with the Trinitarian Congregational and 
the Baptist churches of Marshfield Hills 
into the North Community Chureh in 
October, 1928. 

The North Community Church is now 
sponsoring a movement to replace, by pub- 
lie subscription, the old clock in the Uni- 
tarian Church with a new one, to be placed 
there in memory of Miss Leonard. 


To Hear Eva Whiting White 


The officers of the Committee for Greater 
Boston of the General Alliance Massachu- 
setts Committee on Social Service invite 
each Alliance president and social service 
chairman in its district and former mem- 
bers of the Social Service Council of Uni- 
tarian Women to consider plans based on 
answers to the questionnaire sent to the 
branches in November. They also an- 
nounce that. Mrs. Eva Whiting White 
will speak informally on “The Signifi- 
cance of Settlement Houses in a Civic 
Program” at a committee meeting to be 
held in the Hale. Chapel of the First 
Church in Boston, Mass., Thursday, March 
27, at 2.45 o'clock. Tea will be served. 
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Alliance Founders’ 


The ‘Christiua Register 


Fund Grows 


Through Consecrated Giving 


HE Founders’ Fund of the General 

Alliance has passed the halfway mark 
and continues to grow steadily, through 
the consecrated giving of branches and 
individual members. <A statement from 
the Fund’s headquarters in Boston, Mass., 
thus reviews and comments on the present 
status of this endeavor to extend and 
strengthen the work of the Alliance: 

“We have always admired very much 
the Spaniard who was partial to cherries 
and put on spectacles to eat them in order 
that they might look bigger. The Alliance 
has put on its ‘specs’ and is surveying the 
Founders’ Fund. 

“The total was $57,632.98 on March 11, 
only a little way beyond the halfway 
mark. This sum has come in many, many 
small contributions, because only five in- 
dividuals have given $1,000 each (our 
largest single contribution); nine, $500 
each ; and twenty-nine, $250. The branches 
are collecting sums from individuals and 
making combined contributions which have 
ranged from $2 to $4,500. Seventeen of 


the 237 branches heard from have re- 
ported 100 per cent. They, with in- 
dividuals, have placed eighty-five names 
In Honorem. All this has been accom- 
plished at a cost-of less than $1,500 and 
represents the faithful service of com- 
mittee members, local representatives, and 
branch committees. 

“One thing is certain. The sum already 
accumulated represents the loyal love of 
the Alliance members. As branch after 
branch sends in its contribution, often 
with an enclosed story of hard work or 
clever planning, we realize what a sacred 
thing this fund is. The church roof has 
not been neglected, the parish house carpet 
has been laid, and yet there was time 
and strength to get together the money 
for the gift for the general good. The 
same has been true of consecrated in- 
dividual contributors. 

“The Fund is more than money. It is 
made alive by the spirit of the Alliance. 
We are being closely knit together by a 
new bond.” 


Eight Sermons by Rev. Frederick M. Eliot 


At the League mission in Wellesley Hills, Mass., showed how men 
and women may build a faith and live by it 


DISTINCTIVE and persuasive ap- 

proach to the business of building up 
a religious faith and living the religious 
life was made by Rey. Frederick M. Eliot 
of St. Paul, Minn., at the preaching mis- 
sion in Wellesley Hills, Mass., February 
16-23, one of the most successful series 
ever conducted by the Laymen’s League. 
What the week meant to the parish is 
told here by a few of those persons who 
were most intimately concerned with the 
planning and conduct of the mission. 

The minister, Rev. Walter S. Swisher, 
says: 

“The preaching mission was successful 
from every point of view. It stimulated 
interest in the fundamental questions of 
religion. Many persons who had been in- 
different hitherto began to think seriously 
about ultimate realities. They began to 
feel that beliefs matter and that the 
church takes an important place in the 
life of the community. Those who had 
been spiritually asleep were startled 
awake. They began to realize that there 
is imperative need for religion in our mod- 
ern world. Eloquently, consistently, con- 
secutively, Mr. Eliot developed the themes 
of the importance of beliefs: ‘Morals in a 
Muddled World’, ‘Prayer as a Source of 
Power’, ‘The Life and Death of the Soul’, 
and, finally, when all else had been 
summed up, ‘The Reality of God’. It is 
the consensus of minister and people that 
a preaching mission is a stimulus to the 
life and growth of the church.” 

E. F. Burnham was chairman of the 
committee in charge of the mission. He 
writes: 

“Listening to a man of Mr. Eliot’s 


caliber and personality is a thought-pro- 
voking experience. Mr. Eliot’s interesting 
and logical presentation of his ideas and 
beliefs, some of which seemed a bit 
drastic, will stimulate thoughtful people 
to inventory their feelings concerning re- 
ligion far more carefully than has been 
the case before. If this one condition 
results from the mission, no one can deny 
that a piece of worth-while work has been 
accomplished.” 

Mr. Eliot’s approach to the problems of 
religion is thus commented upon by 
Kenneth McDougall, a member of the 
Mission Committee and formerly adminis- 
trative vice-president of the League: 

“In this mission, Mr. Eliot’s plan seems 
to have been to show us how to build 
spiritual values and a religion for our- 
selves from the facts of purely human 
experience. No time was spent on criti- 
cisms of orthodoxy and very little upon 
the purely speculative problems of reli- 
gion. The entire series of addresses was 
devoted to the teaching of definite 
techniques for the building of religious 
values and to eloquent and persuasive 
arguments for the creation of these values 
in our lives. To one who has heard a 
yast deal of Unitarian preaching in recent 
years, there was a fresh and exciting 
quality in all his sermons. 

“Our people heard him gladly. The 
attendance, considering the complexity of 
social life in Wellesley and the present- 
day habits of churehgoing, was very 
gratifying. Particularly conspicuous was 
the huge number of persons between the 
ages of twenty-five and forty-five years 
who were quite regular in their attend- 
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ance and the very considerable number of 
this same group who sought personal con- 
ferences with Mr. Eliot. I believe that a 
large number of the parish have been led 
to a more serious consideration of reli- 
gious problems. 

“The Wellesley church is greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Eliot, Unity Church of St. 
Paul, and the Laymen’s League for mak- 
ing this mission possible. It is our earnest 
hope that we can have Mr. Eliot with us 
again next year.” 

“The outstanding feature of the mission 
was the renewed and increased interest in 
religion”, is the judgment of Mrs. Gladys 
M. Hardy, acting president of the Alli- 
ance branch. “Won from the outset by 
Mr. LHliot’s beautiful personality,  sin- 
cerity, and earnestness, people came from 
all over the town regularly to the mission 
services. Sometimes startled, often dis- 
agreeing, but thoroughly awakened by Mr. 
FHliot’s ideas, we all searched the truth 
and the strength of our own beliefs. It 
was with a deep feeling of regret at losing 
a friend and leader that we left the last 
service.” 

Another member of the Mission Com- 
mittee was Ralph A. MacGilvra, president 
of the League chapter who writes: 

“When we earnestly consider the sig- 
nificance of our working and living rela- 
tions with our fellows and of available 
means for making nobler those relations, 
holding ourselves responsible to ourselves 
and to all others in all times for to-day’s 
conduct ; when we see God as the evidence 
of His nature indicates that He is, and 
refuse to spinelessly look to Him to pro- 
vide; when we see Jesus-and other 
courageous teachers of truth as leaders 
to be followed with like courage, not 
adored only; then the much-mentioned 
modern confusion evaporates tracelessly 
as does fog before the sun. This comfort- 
ing conclusion comes to me, conspicuous 
among the results of the mission. 

“Many have testified to its value for 
them. Most impressive is the gracious 
commendation of those who felt that a 
mission would not ‘go’ in Wellesley Hills. 
Our experience, under Mr. Eliot’s truly 
great leadership, proves again that when 
high objects are sought it pays to venture 
much.” 


Mr. Lupton at King’s: Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day inclusive, March 25-28, will be Rey. 
Dilworth Lupton of the First Unitarian 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio. Monday, March 
24, Raymond C. Robinson will give an 
organ recital, 


Lectures in King’s Chapel 


Five free Lowell Institute lectures are 
to be given in the King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., by Dr. Charles A. Bennett, pro- 
fessor of philosophy in Yale University, 
on “The Problem of Religious Knowledge 
in Contemporary Discussion”. They are 
scheduled for Monday afternoons at 2.30 
o'clock, March 24 and 31, April 7, 14, 
and 21. 


" 
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To Celebrate Sailing 
of Winthrop to Colony 


One of the important dates to be cele- 
brated during the tercentenary year of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony is that of 
the sailing of the Arbella and accompany- 
ing vessels under command of John 
Winthrop, the first Governor, bearing the 
eharter on which the Colony was founded. 
That date was April 8, 1680; and that 
date this year has been chosen for a 
gathering in the First Church, Boston, 
Mass., to which a thousand clergymen of 
eastern Massachusetts will be invited, to 
honor the memory of the founders of the 
Colony. 

The place of meeting is chosen because 
Boston was the capital of the Colony from 
the first, and John Winthrop and other 
leaders of the great migration belonged 
to the First Church. The first minister 
of that church was John Wilson, and soon 
after its founding John Cotton became 
teacher of the church. These men are 
commemorated by memorials in the pres- 
ent building. The present minister is Dr. 
Charles E. Park. 

The Boston Association of Ministers 
(Unitarian), co-operating with the Cam- 
bridge Association (Unitarian), and the 
Suffolk North, Suffolk South, and Suffolk 
West Associations (Congregational) have 
arranged this meeting and will invite 
elergymen of all denominations to join 
in it. : 


The Christian Register 


The principal historical address will be 
made by Prof. William Wallace Fenn of 
Harvard University, who will interpret 
the Puritan movement and the founding 
of the Colony. A large male chorus is to 
sing, and old-time musie of three cen- 
turies ago will be used. 


Ottawa Church Thanks 
Newspapers for Their Help 


A very successful year in all depart- 
ments was reported at the annual meeting 
of the Church of Our Father (Unitarian), 
in Ottawa, Ont. 

These officers were chosen: Chairman 
of Parish Board, Dr. T. L. Tanton; vice- 
chairman, A. C. Campbell; secretary, V. G. 
Holland; treasurer, John Law; members, 
Mrs. J. ©. Hope, Mrs. C. Rupert, H. G. 
Barber, J. E. Jones, BH. M. Kindle, N. 
Manson, C. E. Russell, and L. P. Whyte. 
Rey. Norman 8. Dowd is the minister. 

Reference was made to the loss which 
the church had sustained in the death of 
Albert Horton, who had been a loyal and 
generous supporter of the church, and who 
was, at the time of his death, a member 
of the board of trustees. 

A vote of thanks to the newspapers of 
the city for reports of the church services, 
was passed, and plans for an extension 
of the activities of the institution during 
the new year were enthusiastically 
discussed. 
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How Leominster Unitarians 
Valued Mr. Whitney’s Work 


Thirteen young people, five women and 
eight men, were received into the Unita- 
rian Church of Leominster, Mass., by Rey. 
Arthur B. Whitney, February 23, the last 
Sunday on which he occupied the pulpit 
as minister. Mr. Whitney began his new 
duties as minister of the First Parish 
Church in Quincy, Mass., March 1. The 
Leominster young people especially re- 
quested Mr. Whitney to receive them into 
membership before his departure. A total 
of eighty-three young people between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty-five years 
have joined the Leominster church during 
Mr. Whitney’s pastorate of nearly eight 
and a half years. 

Nearly five hundred members of the 
church and other friends of Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitney attended a reception tendered 
them February 19. Mr. Whitney was pre- 
sented with a check for $500 and a copy 
of a resolution passed by the society, pay- 
ing tribute to his work. Besides reciting 
his achievements for the church and his 
influence with young people, the resolution 
pointed to his labors for the welfare of 
the community. The Parish Committee 
presented Mrs. Whitney with a bouquet of 
sweet peas, and the resolution recalled her 
consecrated service, especially among the 
young women of the church. 


JOINT PROGRAMS 


In this day when Big Business is discovering the wisdom and benefits of 
merging, it is fitting that two organizations such as the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League and the Young People’s Religious Union should take advantage of 


the economy of a joint appeal for support of their programs. 


Indeed, it 


is a step that might reasonably be taken by many other religious bodies. 


The success of The Maintenance Fund will prove the wisdom of joint ap- 


peals. 


appeals by other denominational agencies. 


For when it is successful it will encourage the merging of future 
But more than that, it will 


allow the League and Y. P. R. U. to carry on, and to grow in response to 


constant demand. 


WILL YOU HELP PROVIDE THIS SUCCESS? 
MAKE YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW TO 


THE MAINTENANCE FUND (Incorporated) 


Wiuiram C. Crawrorp, Chairman 


16 Beacon Street 


It Ought to Be Done 


It Can Be Done 


Jere A. Downs, Treasurer 
Boston, Mass. 


It Will Be Done 
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For 100% Giving 


By League and Y. P. R. U. members to 
complete Maintenance Fund 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League and the 
Young People’s Religious Union, now in 
the midst of an appeal for $406,200 to 
establish the Maintenance Fund, are work- 
ing toward another goal within the 
organizations. 

At the suggestion of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Fund, local presidents of 
the League and Y. P. R. U. are approach- 
ing their members in an effort to enlist 
them 100 per cent. as subscribers to the 
appeal. The response to this new move 
has been encouraging. 

This move is being made for several 
reasons. The National Committee, oflicers 
of the League and the Y. P. R. U., and 
members who are directly connected with 
the Fund, all feel that, with every mem- 
ber doing his part, others will not fail to 
offer their aid readily. This will bring 
about a much earlier completion of the 
Fund and will allow work planned now 
to be put into effect at once. 

Both organizations have brought the 
cause of liberal religion before many 
groups of men, women, and young people 
who might otherwise have never known 
of it. The time has now come when much 
of the work of the Y. P. R. U. must be 
limited and all of the League’s activities 
must cease, unless financial assistance is 
forthcoming. Hence, the goal within both 
organizations is to have every member 
a subscriber to the Fund. These contri- 
butions, added to the subscriptions from 
nonmembers, will make possible a new 
lease on the productive activity of the 
League and the Y. P. R. U. 


Being “Interrupted” Is Part 
of Pastor’s Job—Dr. Calkins 


Dr. Raymond Calkins, minister of the 
First Church (Congregational) in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and recently appointed lec- 
turer in practical theology in the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University, 
spoke to the February meeting of the 
Greater Boston, Mass., Ministerial Union 
on “The Personal and Public Work of the 
Minister”. 

“After thirty-four years of work as a 
parish minister”, said Dr. Calkins, “I am 
happy and content, and I envy no other 
man in his work. That happiness has 
arisen from my interest in human beings.” 
This interest, he continued is the first req- 
uisite to the ministry. Interest in public 
speaking, scholarship, or organization 
does not qualify a man for the ministry. 
All these are essential, but secondary. A 
minister cannot consider himself to be 
“interrupted” or “bothered” by calls for 
his personal service, for behind every in 
terruption is a human being whom it is 
his duty and privilege to serve. The min- 
ister should answer his own telephone 
and doorbell to make immediate contact 
with those in need. 

Dr. Calkins declared that religious edu- 
cation is the direct business of the min- 
ister. He would not allow it to slip out 
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of his hands under any condition. He be- 
lieves that the minister should know per- 
sonally every boy and girl of his parish 
from the age of twelve on and should 
follow the personal development of each. 
Upon the basis of this personal acquaint- 
anceship he conducts Tuesday afternoon 
classes each week through Lent. These 
classes deepen personal contact and pre- 
pare the way for church membership. No 
child is allowed to come if he does not 
want to come, even if his parents want 
him to. Thus religious life and loyalty 
to the church are built under the personal 
supervision of the minister. 

Ministers are most likely to fail in deal- 
ing with adults. Many think they are 
martyrs when they have really committed 
professional suicide. They need “the pas- 
sionate patience of genius”. 


Mr. Weil Called to Salem, Ore. 


Rey. Fred Alban Weil, formerly min- 
ister of the First Parish Church in Quincy, 
Mass., has accepted a unanimous call to 
the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Church in Salem, Ore. He will begin his 
new duties April 1. For several Sundays 
he has been supplying the pulpit of the 
Chureh of Our Father in Portland, Ore., 
for his brother-in-law, Dr. William G. 
Eliot, who has been ill with pneumonia. 
Mr. Weil has been making his residence 
in Bellingham, Wash., where he was min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church from 1907 
to 1917. 


ROSLINDALE, Mass.—Dr. Carlyle Sum- 
merbell, beginning his fifth year as mih- 
ister of the Unitarian Church, has wel- 
comed 145 members during the past four 
years. 


Active Business and 
Professional Men Commend— 


GOD 4x» MAN 


By BLAIR SCOTT 


(Grandson of Walter Scott) 
A Helpful Manual for Daily Use 


Every phase of a spiritual life is here made 
clear as sunlight to the busy Christian. 


An intensely practical handbook which 
shows us the spiritual achievements of the 
Master, as the prophets and holy men of 
exalted thought recorded in the Scrip- 
tures; and emphasizes the truth that the 
divine power is available to all who reflect 
the “Will of God.” 


A book to study in conjunction with the Scrip- 
tures. It will bring to the understanding the 
light of truth that giveth “power against un- 
clean spirits to cast them out, and-to heal all 
manner of sickness and all manner of diseases,” 
through the power of God that worketh in us. 


Cloth, Round Corners, $1.50 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
NEW YORK, 158 FIFTH AVE. - - CHICAGO, 851 CASS ST. 
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Plays and Pageants 


for the 


Church School 


Edited by MARIE W. JOHNSON 


Fifteen simple but impressive plays 
and pageants, all of which have been 
successfully produced, for Easter, 
Christmas, and other festivals of your 
church, which will inspire the partici- 
pants and delight your congregation. 


Write today for a copy to be sent to 
you for examination 


$2.00 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


208 pages. 


WESTBROOK 


SEMINARY and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
For .Girls 


= Thorough College Preparation 
Two Year College Course 


| Piano Diploma Course 


SS 
— 
— 


|} Usual Sports and 


Organized Recreation 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal. 
Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 


Portland, Maine. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
son Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


Lost, deserted, 
injured, abused 
animals, —92,013 
such saved at our 
shelter last year. 
Will you help us? 


ANIMAL 


RESCUE 
LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


GREAT SOULS 
declare themselves most 
frequently by doing 


Ly TEE 
things in. a great 
way 


JOHN W. CHADWICK 


Other Denominations Excel 
Unitarian in College Work 


Miss Sara Comins, executive secretary 
of the Unitarian Joint Student Committee, 
spoke on “The Church and the Campus” 
before the Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches in Boston, Mass., March 3. 

She said that we have a responsibility 
toward our Unitarian students who be- 
come so absorbed in the activities of col- 
lege and in all the educational, inspira- 
tional, and social advantages that college 
has to offer them that only the most loyal 
maintain their -interest in. the church. 
Most of them want to explore new fields. 
We have a responsibility toward other 
students who are losing old faiths. The 
church can meet this by welcoming the 
students socially, giving them the atmos- 
phere of home and the normal atmosphere 
of a community which includes all ages 
and types; by providing the best preaching 
available, to meet the critical demands of 
students who want an interpretation of 
life and current problems in terms which 
keep pace with their academic findings ; 
by providing discussion groups where 
these things can be aired freely. Some of 
our churches are doing this successfully, 
but the other denominations are far ahead 
of us and have been for years. The prob- 
lem comes down to the question of per- 
sonality, and, where the preacher has the 
personality, the matter is solved. Where 
he has not, someone must be found as a 
leader in the chureh who knows how to 
interest the students. 


Delegates to Philippine Celebration 


Dr. Eugene R. Shippen of Montclair, 
N.J., and Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, adminis- 
trative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association, have been ap- 
pointed delegates to bear the greetings of 
the Association to the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Independent Church of the 
Philippines. This church, which embraces 
about 2,000,000 people, came out of the 
Roman communion and holds substantially 
the same religious opinions as the Unita- 
rian Church. Bishop Gregorio Aglipay of 
Manila has cabled a cordial expression of 
the joy it will be to the Philippine Church 
to receive the delegates. 


GREENFIELD, MAss.—The organ in All 
Souls Unitarian Church is to be repaired 
and rebuilt at an expense of $8,500, the 
cost to be borne through the generosity of 
Mrs. C. B. Peabody, a summer resident. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


SEND FOR A LIST 


of the pamphlets on Liberal 
Religion issued by the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League for free 
distribution, and written by 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Edwin 
EK. Slosson, Frank Crane, 
Horace Westwood, William L. 
Sullivan, Percy W. Gardner, 
and other leaders. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


SIXTEEN Bwacon STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Its association with the 
University of Chicago opens to its 
students, in addition to its own 
courses, a curriculum unrivaled in 
extent. 


The Spring Quarter will begin 
March 31, 1930. 


: For information address 
President SypNny B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Grorce G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Inatituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurrr, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar SecrerTary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroed. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churehes and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller. : 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev. Lyman V. Rvurvepen, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss Annif M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


‘In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School. 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 
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WINTER SPORTS UNION 


46 BOYLSTON STREET 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week-End Trips and Outings for Young 
Men. Information—HUB 1122 


‘ 
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Bequests to Lend a Hand; 
the Mid-Winter Conference 


At the midwinter Conference of Lend 
a Hand Clubs, at the Second Church, 
Boston, Mass., March 1, Dr. Christopher 
R. Eliot, president of the Lend a Hand 
Society, referred to the recent death in 
London of Edward Hale Greenleaf, a firm 
friend of the Society. His father, Fred- 
erick William Greenleaf, was one of 
Hdward Everett Hale’s best friends, and 
under the name of “Harry Wadsworth” 
was made the hero of Dr. Hale’s story of 
“Ten Times One Is Ten’, from which the 
Lend a Hand Clubg came into being. 

The clubs gave eports of the service 
they are rendering, and the secretary of 
the Society, Miss Annie Florence Brown, 
gave a summary of the activities of the 
central office. She announced _ these 
legacies: from Miss C. Louise Smith, one 
for $5,000 for the Edward Everett Hale 
Endowment Fund and the other for $3,000, 
the interest on which will continue Miss 
Smith’s interest in several of the depart- 
ments of the Society; $1,000 bequeathed 
by Mrs. Fannie HB. Pratt; $100 by Miss 
Emma Chadwell Wright. The Society is 
also mentioned as a residuary legatee in 
the will of Miss Emma P. Hunt, recently 
deceased. Since the beginning of the fiscal 
year, May 1, nine new Lend a Hand Clubs 
have been formed. The Lend a Hand 
Book Mission has sent 10,243 books to 
schools in the South. Through the De- 
partment of Outings and Convalescent 
Care, fifty-eight men and women have been 
restored to health and earning ability, and 
twenty mothers were given rest through 
the Kimball Fund for tired mothers. To 
social agencies and individuals, 1,543 gar- 
ments have been distributed. 

Albert T. Gould, president of the New 
England Branch of the Grenfell Associa- 
tion, gave a talk on his trip to Labrador 
as master of Dr. Grenfell’s new boat, the 
Maraval, and told of the immediate use 
by the doctor on its arrival of the Lend 
a Hand dispensary. 

The following votes were passed: 
“That we, representatives of the Lend a 
Hand Society and the Lend a Hand Clubs, 
place ourselves again on record as loyally 
for law observance and the enforcement 
of prohibition, and as earnestly opposed 
to the repeal or modification of the 
Fighteenth Amendment or the Volstead 
Aet. ; 

“That we, representatives of the Lend 
a Hand Society, pledge our heartfelt sup- 
port to President Hoover in carrying out 
the Kellogg Peace Pact and call upon our 
delegation at the Naval Conference in 
London to work for the largest possible 
measure of nayal reduction and not mere 
limitation.” 

Screen pictures were shown illustrating 
the talks by Miss Yoshi Tokunaga of 
Japan on “Dolls of Friendship”, Mrs. Inez 
Scott Harlow of the Boston Children’s 

useum on “Mexico and Friendship School 

ags”, Miss Avelina Lorenzana of the 
Philippines on “Treasure Chests of Good 
Will”, and Edward BP. Allen, director of 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind, on 
“Recent Developments in Work for the 
Blind”. 
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JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, BOSTON 
Educational—Social 
Sponsored by Unitarians 
LITERATURE SENT UPON REQUEST 


Benefit Rummage Sale, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Tuesday, April 8 


CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP 


for boys, in the Berkshire Hills, is unique. 
A summer vacation on 
with camp life. 
too much 


a farm, combined 
Small group, absence of 
routine and over-organization ; 
opportunity to become familiar with farm 
and animal life, riding, teunis, swimming, 
ete. The very best individual care. 


HENRY THAYER WHITING 
Berkshire, Massachusetts 


An Appropriate Gift for the Easter Season 
Che Soul of the Bible 


By ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 


Selected passages from the Old and New Testaments and the Apocrypha, 


arranged as synthetic readings, in Biblical order. 


Isolated passages are 


brought into natural relation with the larger thought of which they are 
generic parts, thus utilizing many short passages of great beauty and power. 
The readings are presented in true literary form, prose and poetry being 


properly distinguished. 


Leather edition, boxed, $2.50 postpaid. 
Cloth edition, $1.65 postpaid. At Bookshops, or 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


The Challenge of To-day- 
the 


Heritage of To-morrow 


Someone has said that the question mark is the symbol of youth. 
Sooner or later these queries turn to religion. 
fact it is that in many cases these questions go unanswered, or the 
whole meaning and place of religion is lost because the viewpoint 
presented is unaeceptable to the questioning mind. 

The greatest hope for the future of liberal religion is its sure appeal 


to young people. 


The opportunity to influence the religious outlook of hundreds of 
these questioners is the challenge which is being accepted by The 


National Library Committee. 


In contributing to their work you will be helping to build a heritage 
for to-morrow which will be reflected in the lives. of generations 


to come. 


But what a tragic 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
25 Beacon Street : 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Here is my contribution to the work of your committee. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Observing that there are still chickens 
left, we conclude that they have quit 
crossing the road.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Business has improved so much that big 
business men are no longer getting them- 
selves interviewed on how good it is. 

—San Diego Union. 


In days of yore, if anybody missed a 
stagecoach he was contented to wait two 
or three days for the next, one. Now he 
lets out a squawk if he misses one section 
of a revolving door.—Activities. 


Father had just had an encounter with 
the magistrates, and Mother was instruct- 
ing little Tom, who had been invited out 
to tea. “Now, don’t forget, Tom”, she 
said, “your father’s gorn away for three 
weeks, not twenty-one days”. 

—Birmingham Gazette. 


“And when we're not using the car, 
there’s the poultry house to clean out and 
the dogs to look after, and you can give 
the gardener a hand in your spare time.” 
“Yessir, what sort of soil is it?’ ‘Soil. 
Why?” “I thought if it was clay soil I 
might make a few bricks to fill in. the 
time.’—Passing Show. 


“Jimmy, I wish you would learn better 
manners; you're a regular little pig at 
the table’, said Jimmy’s dad. Silence on 
Jimmy’s part. Then to make it more im- 
pressive, Jimmy’s father asked, “Do you 
know what a pig is, Jimmy?” ‘Yes, sir”, 
said Jimmy, meekly. “It’s a hog’s little 
boy.”—Churchman. 


Two little boys had misbehaved in 
school, and as a punishment the teacher 
told them they would have to stay late 
and that each must write his name one 
hundred times. One hearing this, one of 
them burst into tears. “’Tain’t fair!” he 
eried. “His name is Lee and mine’s 
Kestenbaumenstein.” 

—American Legion Monthly. 


He had joined a golf club, and on his 
first round he hit the ball a mighty swipe 
which by some miracle landed it in the 
hole in one. At the second tee came an- 
other miracle. Again he did the hole in 
one, and as the ball disappeared into the 
hole he turned round, white and trembling. 
“Gosh!” he breathed. “I thought I'd 
missed it that time.”—Judge. 


Father and Mother were discussing the 
costumes they were to wear at a fancy 
dress ball. Joan, agd seven, was an _ in- 
terested listener. “Mother”, she said, “can 
I go as a milkmaid?” “No, dear, you’re 
too small.” ‘But, Mummie”, pleaded Joan, 
“JT could go as a condensed milkmaid”. 

—Australian Christian World. 


“Parishioners”, says a Pueblo, Colo., 
parish paper, may be pronounced “parish- 
owners”. ‘Parishioners’ may be _ pro- 
nounced ‘“‘parish-shunners”. “Parishioners” 
may be pronounced “pay-rishioners”. Praise 
be, we have none of the first type in this 
parish—that obnoxious kind of person 
who wants everything in the church to be 
done according to his or her plan and 
style, without consideration for the rest of 
the people and their wishes! Of the 
second class we have too many. Of the 
third class we could use more. 
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THE FIRE DEPARTMENT CHIEF 


in a large city reports that since pensions 
were established for firemen he is able to 
get better men, to retain them more easily, 
to have them retire before they get too old 
for strenuous, full-time work. The same 
holds true of ministers as workers, even 
though we no longer think of them as or- 
ganized to fight fires in a future world. 
The young man considering the ministry 


sees that our churches show far-sighted in- , 
terest in the work by providing pensions; 
the minister at work is encouraged to keep 


on; toward the close of active work the 
future may be faced more hopefully. All 
well-managed corporations believe in pen- 
sions. Churches which also look ahead 
send Annual Contributions to the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society. 


Rev. Harotp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


fa Pte following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 


= 
E 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- | 
2 
E 
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phere for their guests. 
RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
= Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 298] 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


_ BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—N ormal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H,. BURDETT, Pres, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, 


HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD HELP supplied. Bos- 
ton Employment Agency, Mrs. H. G. PRESTON, 
Manager. 52 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. 
Capitol 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. BHstablished 
1890. Licensed. 


EXPERIENCED COMPANION—secretary-atten- 
dant, young American woman, unencumbered. 
Refined, educated, cheerful, healthy. Good 
reader and correspondent and personal assistant. 
Neat sewer, practical and adaptable. ‘Travel, 
hotel life, or in the home. References. H. S. 
FuLLER, Box 328, Back Bay Post Office, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


120 Boylston St., Boston = 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles BH. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. Lenten Vespers, 
4.30. The church is open daily from 9 to 5, 
All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 
Chorus of Men’s Voices. Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., Organist and Choirmaster. Sunda 
at 9.30 a.M., at King’s Chapel House, Chu 
School; 11 A.M., at King’s Chapel, Morning 
Prayer, with Sermon by Dean Willard L, 
D.D. Week-day Services, 12.15 p.m. 
Organ Recital; Tuesday to Friday 
Rev. Dilworth Lupton, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
AiM., Church School. 11 a.M., Morning service ; 
chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell will preach. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.80 a.m., Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at SO0th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 A.M. Church office 
at 183 Bast 80th Street. 
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by the Buddha’s Golden Path 


Trial three months free. 
ADDRESS 


DWIGHT GODDARD, Thetford, Vt. 


$2.00 Per Year 


